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ABSTRACT -_ 

- A discussion of pronunciation instruction in English 
as a second language-begins with-commen preparing for 

pronunciation work in the classroom and goes on to examine the rhythm 

of English and the characte of intonation. The chapter eii 
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sounds* The third chapter defines intonation and looks at teaching 
students to hear pitch changes « using pitch to separate clauses and 
phrases, and the qualities of focus ^ prominence ^-and-^contras 
chapter includes exercises i Pronunciation instruction for indi^ 
sounds is not discussedi A sample diagnostic checklist and sauqple 
texts marked for intonation are included. (ifSE) 
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IlitrodUctlori 



The teaching of pronunciation has fallen far behind 
that of Other sSil ai^^^^ meetii^ tiie commumcative 
^!^na that now gulde secon^ lan^age ixlstilictiQn, In 
^e past 15 years^stiuHes oT^e Jan^itage^ acquisitibn 
process have ilhxminated its complexities and have 
shown that the theoretical foundation for pronimciation 
teacl:^g has bem too:n^ oaly in terms of its 

^j^stic hasis^but jftlso & ^at it has not t^en into 
account the dej^e^ whi^^e leu^er_c6n^^utes to 
the language leanung process. In the same per^ 
iodrboti^ imalysis and teaching me&odology 

have undeigone a shift in lemphMig fr^ oil 
form te JUL Bite^si in^fi^tidii indiieaningi^ Howev^ 
pronunciation teaching methods cuid matenals^ havB 
been slow to respond to these developments. As a result, 
many teachers still believe that pronunciation teaching 
means -teaching students to pronounce discrete sounds 
accurately- ^ ^ - - 

Wldle new designs for pronundation teaching are 
needed^ each new design faces greater scnitiny by a 
morej sophisticated second language teaching pro^s- 
si^DjS^cco^xd^^, w^^ de^ tiieoretical Jus- 

tification and measurable account^Hity for cmy ctii^u^ 
about instructional jp^ractioeis (Leather^ 1985; Penning- 
ton & Rickards^ 1986). llie renewed interest in the 
tenets of pronunciation iL encouraging. In the mean- 
time, teachers are looking for ways to help students 
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2 INCHING PRONI^UTION 

develop_ compfiihettsMe pronunciaH the few ^ 
MerqiaUjtayailable^textboots on the marfcet (su^ ai 
Morle^l979; GilBert, 1984; Prator& EeBfeetl^ 1986) c^- 
aot b^ to meet the multifaeeteijtteeas of a laise and 
div€rse_population of nonnatiYe speakers. One altema- 
tave 18 for teachers to design their own materials imd 
ieammg pro-ams hased on an updated view of teach- 
mgjpronmciation so that more students could be served 
more immediately. This monograph is intended as a 
guide to support this efifcrfc 

_^^Tbe MoTOhg^assumptions underlie the briehtatioa 
of this monograph: 

1. pronunciatibh instruction should be learner- 
centered; 



2. th^ goal of prohmiciation teaching is to foster 
communicative effectiveness; 



3. the level of cOmmmmcative effectivenegs depends 
on l^e Jeamer^but^m general, all learners heed to be 
mimmally mtellipble; and 



• * 4i-^te?$®.^^^ are the key elements of 

mtelligibiMy m speech. 

l^es^ assumptions are discussed in Brown 1977- 
Morley^ 1979i and Savignon, 1983. 

=^^^a3ej: may be surprisMtb jfihd the mono- 
^ph begms not ^thpronunaation exercises but with 
prehmma^ commehts on preparing for pronunciatibh 
work. An mstructibnal program that aims to beieam- 
er-centerei must start with the leamer and plan the 
syHabus on the basis of who Uie leaaiesrs are and what 
©Mis can reasonably a^ieve in the time allotted 
The reader may also be teken aback 1^ the absence of 
attentaott to wbS Ml individual sounds. Thitbmissibh is 
dehberate. Such exercises are available in great abun- 
dance, an^ while most fMuft bn^ hmiimal pairs, teach- 
ers have been able to adapt ifiem to meet more ^bininu- 
mcafave criteria (see Sr example CSelce-Murciai 1983) 
Tm^^s are asking for assistance with ffiyfh^ and 
mtonation. To help meet this demaidi^is monograph 
devotes its full attention to tiiese important features Of 
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pronimciation. This monograph is not intended to be a 
text but to juide teachera and to stimi^ate ideas to pro- 
vide the seed for hundreds of personalized texts. 
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Preparing for 



Pronunciation Woric 



Developing proiiu^ ae^nd language is a 

ebmplex: imd deH^ process. Pronunciation, as one 
&(^t of language, is a foim of behavior, but more than 
any oj^er, it seems to ei|»ose an individuars sen 
self. Moreover^ for change to take ^ace^ ihe leamer 
must first jeco^^ i^jaeed fer cfianip. the 
motivation for ^ange, once recc^ized^ can easily flag 
becimse the process is often too slow for impatient 
learners. Thus, measures to sustain this motiva^ 
must be built into the learning experience. These 
learning consider as important as 

insight into 1£e language itself. 

Accounting for Learner Variables 

BeMus^ le^n^^ vi^ p 
bf ^ssible le^ing^coi^ ^ese vanables should be 
assessed before decidpns are made about the learning 
program. A 5- or iO-^ear^old nonnative spe^^ 
mein^ in a cojdcummiiy of ^^n^ w^have a 

grjgater potential for Iimgu£^e jtcqmisition wiffiout in- 
struction t£an one whose classmates are predominant- 
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ly nemiative speakers. A formally educated adult leani- 
eynU bnng cognitive abilities to tke task that will be 
diSerent firom those of one who did hot have a formal ed- 
ucation and who may be nonliterate in the first lan- 
guage _ as jreH. A sophisticated language User, such as 
on^ho haa had ea^erience speaking ^ore than one 
^guaj^, will approach the new i»o»uhciatioh system 
differently from one wMbse total Kfe experience has been 
With_a_ single limpjage. A learner whose exposure to 
Enghs&^sJaeen essentially through the ^tten Isdi- 
guage and who has had limited opprtuhities to hear 
English spoken by native Jpeakera wffl bring a set of as- 
|umptions about the pronunciation system that is ^if^ 
ferent from tttat or a learner who has heard English 
natively spoken from the start. An adult at the begih- 
nmg stages of lan^age learning will have heeds and 
abilities that are different from one who is at an inter- 
mediate or advanced level; These learner variables 
must be cohsiderad before decisions can be made about 
the approach to pronunciation instructionztb be taken, 
the choice of materials and thekmds of adaptations to 
be made for any individual learner w of learners 
Unsatisfactory results are inevitable when the sam^ 
approa& and materials are applied to all learners re- 
gardless of background. 

Motivating Learning 

_ Mbtivatibn,^8sehtial in all learning^ is clearly a 
factMr m pronunciation success, Howeveri jhbtivatihg 
learnere to develop theu" prbnuhciatibtt is hot ea^. Con- 
cerns for pronunciatibh have often been overshadowed 
the learaer'sjaeed to the ideas across^and pro^ 
mmciatibn instoiction that dwells on the micrbscbpic 
features of language has been at bdda jrilfi ffiis oEg'ec- 
ti\re. The emphasis fin thte^ precise miticu of indi- 
vidual sounds has fiaso met with resistance from leara- 
exs for v^ioua reasons. For example, some feel that 
mey were to produce tiese foreign sounds precisely, 
they would be losing a part of ffieir owh^ identity. Pro- 
nmiciation leaiSiing ilsb puts learners in a position of 
great risk: Hiey nsk making mistakes, being embar- 
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raised, failing, and losing self-esteem. (For a more de- 
taUed discusiijm Ifitiguage leamingj^ 

see Beet^, 1982D Gonsideniig it is 

not suxprisin^ does not &ave a RigE 

priority for many learners. 

The teacher can and must play a la^e role in mold- 
ing instilictidii not diily td^eei the dhjectiveB^ ofian- 
gua^learnen^ hdtjtlsb to m£^e_^8 experience a posi^ 
tive one. What has not been altogether clear to students 
(and teachers) is the connection between pronunciation 
and communicatidn. liOarners heed to kabw piecisely 
whM this cdimectidh is^ hdw^5^ i^e m^^g the 

cqnhectiohj and jvhat ^ey need to do in -order io im- 
prove t^e connection. For example, before zeroing in on 
the specifics of pronunciation^ students must first nex- 
I^nence using language a tool for trtdy cbmnluni^ 
tlve pmpe^es. I%e tei^ cM^ prbvide^e setting aSd 
stimulus for this commiuiicatipn experience, and help 
analyze momente of communication breakdowns^ some 
of which can be inevitebly traced to prbmixiina^^ 
cultieB. Once Jl^denls J^ecb^ize Uie prbnunciar 
tibh in ti^e comm^ica^oh^ra^ &ey are then ready 
for focused pronunciation work. 

In addition to accepting the reason for pronuncia- 
tion work^ students need to have ah Btmbsphei^ of mu- 
tual respect and trust in whicfcte-db this wbifc Here 
again, me teacher's role is central. No textbook can 
pe^orm this function. Finally, teachers can promote 
success by establishing clear, achievable olyectives and 
devising ways for students to take note of these adiieve- 
ments. 

Identifying Realistic Objectives 

Pronunciation work invariably suffers when stu- 
dents cannot relate it to their personal goals^ feel threat- 
ened by it, br have unrealistic hbtibhs bf hbw quicMy 
prb^ss can be miadfe ^bme students define as their 
goal a speci&c score on a test, such as^the Test of Eng- 
lish as a Foreign Language (TOEFL). Because this par- 
ticular test does not include a spei^kihgiMs stu- 
dents cbhsider the develbpmeht bf speaking sHHs to be 
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iirelevaati ^ther Ateaents see attempfe to c&ange their 
pr^iumeiation_ as to t&eir sense of self^ or as at- 

tempts to c&ange their personal!^. The likel^^^ 
such a perception is grMter when p^^ 
sons concentrate excluai\tely_ on peHMtin^ specific 
sounds. Stnde^^ no rationale for 

getting ifese sounds^ exactly rights and yet are made to 
feel bad for failing to do so. Still other students^ and 
somelimes their teacheri asi well^ under^^^ the 
time and ccmsciois. are required for pro- 

hnao&tmn ^^icmge and develop. 

Thus^ productive prqnimciatipn work depends^ 
the identificatdpn of ol^ectivM that ax^ and 
attainable Igr the stude^ Ghangmg pe students' pro- 
himdatidi^caus^ of the norm is not a 

viable objective, but teaching students how to speak 
mor^ clearly and effeclively is.. Dramatic changes fii 
studerits' speech in 3 to 6 montiis are^^^^ 
in their perception of speech phenomena in their own 
speech jftttd Jfiat^j^^^ speakers can be significant. 
What can pronunciation instruction accomplish? It 
can: 

-^1. show students the miy'or components of the spo- 
ken English ^stem; 

2. Remonstrate how these components contribute to 
the expression of meaning and to communication in 
general; 

3. tea^ students how to perceive these features in 
natural speech; 

-. 4. tDa^ students how to perceive these features in 
their own speech; and 



5;^ve^tudents tools to devel^ their pronunciation 
on their own. 

By gving students^ means to develop in- 

dependently, the responsibiUty faUs on those who have 
the actual power to make the necessary changes. 
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Diagnosing Pfofieieney 

: An initial diagndw^^ learner's oral pro- 

ficiency serves several purposes: 

1. The individual attention personlQiz^^ 

ing process firom the beginning of ^e course and pro- 
motes motivation. 

2. It helpsitibie teaser ident^ a»as of emphasis ^r 
thizMudent; Most are unaware of or misap- 
pri^endJ^heir^^ difficulties. The initial assessment can 
help them identi^ concrete examples of their stxengtiis 
and weaknesses and focus their efforts during the 
course. 

3. It helps the teacher select a|)prdpriate ar^^ 
emphasis for the class and m^e decisions about which 
liessons- can be omitted or which lessons need 
elaboration. 

Coupled mth ^ Jecond round of ^ia^oses^ com- 
pletioor 6fj£te^^^ assessments also serve as a 

concrete measure of progress. : 

In selecting a diapLostic instrument, the following 
factors are considerations: 



* how mudi time is required to administer it; 

* how easy or difficult ^e results are to evaluate; and 

* how much it tells you about 8tudents^prdnunlnati^ 
(and not about tJieir mabiHty to ±ead^ JbheS proT^lem 
with gr amm ar, or tiieir ability to oi^anize ihfoimatioh). 

Possible diagnostic instruments include: 

* an interview consisting of a set of questions asked of 
all students; 

* a reading of a short passage or dialogue; 

* a descnptipn of a series 

* completion of a task with another student (e.g.i one 
student describes a figure and th^ student makes 
a drawing according te the descnpHbn); 

^ a listening task that taps into the student's percep- 
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tion of speech phfinbmena^fe^g^ ste^ssed syllables, ac- 
cented words, pitdi contours; see Gilbert, 1984). 

With the exception of the liitening task, a^ 
diagnogtios should, be taped so that the teacher can 
evaluate ti^n feten ^ ^ 

: Ea^ ^e of instrument has its advantages and 
disadvantages. For example^ the listening^ t^^ 
given to a lax^ number of stud^ 
ever^.the students must be famffi» with some of the lin- 
guiftticzvbcabu^^ used^ such as stressed syllables and 
p^ich. In addition, the student's speech production can 
only be inffei«d^ from Uie t«st resulti M interview 
elicits actual speech data^ but student is hesitant 
to speak^ J&e corpus w31 be too limited to make any kind 
of evaluation. If the test is too cgpen*ended^ allov^ 
students to choDse to say only what they arej^nifortabl^^ 
saying then the teac^^ may 
be difiG^ult^j^^i^ Ts^sio^itangmore than^ne stu- 
dent ju^obi^undedbj between the two stu- 
dents that will affect the results. Task-based activities 
also take more IMe to do anii^te^ 

- - The use of rea^ teiS as dia^ostics has been 
mticized-bn the^ basis t£^ reading and spon- 
^nebus speech are different processes and that fi: stu- 
dent who can read a passage woU may speak poorly xir 
vice versa. Howevor^ the Mvai^^s of a reading 
are many, indludi^ the uniform 

database fer every studra^ Sdlitates the evaluation task 
for tfie teacher; (b) having a standard text eliminates 
the need to transcribe the jitudenls' sp 
v^ch would be neces^ar^ ferfitejhte^^ picture 
desmption, and &e fesk-bas^^ (c) the text can 

te con^o^id J^r length and level of 4ifficulty^ which 
studente cannot avoid; and (d) the reading can b^ jn^e 
more like a converaation by^^^^^ dialo^e as the 

text llie teacher jcan t^e-one p^ an^ the student the 
other^.andj^^ tiie^ The teacher's 

partidpatiton ma^^^ it more enjoyable for the 
and provides them witii a jampie of nativerspeakef 
speech that th^ <^ review a^ flSey like. 

Whatever dia^bstic ins^^ the data 

will have to be analyzed and interpreted for the stu- 
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dents. Here is a suj^sted proadtSe fir eva the 
data on the transcriptions of the students' speech: 

1. Mark the pointe at ^i^ tiie student pausejs to 

a slash 0; if the text is replete witih these^slash marks, 
the student needs work with thought groups. 

2. Mark syllable lenphs of one or two Jam 
sent^o^s tsee Chapter 2 for a coding system that caixbe 
used]^ a atudent'a tenden^ to pro^ with 
equaT timing can be easily demonstrated with this 
system. 

3. Ma^ tiie wbrdi^tte^ prom- 
inent in one or two san^te^ sentenMslsee-^ha^ 3)^ If 
students i^ghlight too many words, it is diffictflt to de- 
tenniiie where tiie^^ ideas are (e.g., WHAT are WS 
ff^ing W BQ AFJERztheBRE who high, 
light the wcongi vrqi^s U^f S^^ IS slow) might 
come across as being argumentative. 

4. Identi^r inwrrectly fitre^ syllables (e.g.^ 
anaLYsiB instead of uNAiysis). 

5. Idepi^ Jnissmg soimda or ex^^ 
It's a wunda.buiMir^.J^^r mB^^^ 

to oi^anize the information into categories on a diec^ 
Ust (a sample is included in Appendix A). listening for 
syliafle lengthy fiMent^ aad pitch will be particularly 
difficiflt in i£e beginning and requires some training. 

6. Jdentii^ the most glaring sound substitutions 
(e.g., / fihk for I think). 

I llie value of diagn^ individual students cannot 
be ovew^ foiin of diajn ma4e 

manageable fir the teadSei^ will make a Jignificaiit dif- 
ference in the students' pex^brmance in the course. 

Neecl for a Systematic Approach 

I^nunciation wort can be feplementeiiit i-V^ 
of ways. It might be the central and eMlusive ficus if 
the course. It might be a strand in a speaking or gen- 
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era! lii^ap co^e. Its obg'ectives may be expliaitiy 
gticuk^, desirable with older students, or im|ucitly 
cai^ o^, recommpsdedjia young cbildren. Wheth. 
^^^"^^ f^ m^^^f^^ eteeetiye pronunciation work 
^urt be i^steiMtic. A systema^^^ 
rela^onship8^a,m)^ t&e parts of theJystem, such as 

iyUables aSd rhyttoiic pat- 
5 f ae supports the developmeSt of 
imoffier. By identifi^g m key elements of 4he syste^ 
teachm^ pnonties can be estabUshed, with elements' 

feceiving mo^ attention than 
those playmg^leMer roles. On ffie basis of the overall 
system and the learner's individual needs and goals 
the teacher can fegm to plan the syllabus. 

unsysfettaSc approach has rarely made an im- 
pact_^ lea^rs. For example, one or two lessons may 
he pvcn on the pronundaJion of final s or ed, or a mM- 

Pn^»*^c^? 0^ so-called i-educed 

foms. Such approa^es have contented te ffie feeling 
^\^^^^^^^^cbmg is jneffeettve. ^systematic 
approach also enables learflers to acquu« Kraduallv a 
setof tools that will assistaiem in ev^^^fte^"^ 
prog-ess, a ne(»ssa^abiKfy for leamefs who wish to 
contmue after class and once the course terminates. 

Foeosed Listening Opportunities 

Exposure to spoken English is importent for pro- 
nunciation development, but exposure alone does not 
SS'S®*^*'?^*^ Foraiany lejrners, it is focused lis- 
tenmg^at makes a difference, lliat is,, learners need to 

3 ^^^^ at the end of a word ia con- 
nected to Ihe^oond at the beginning ottiie next word, 
for example, ii planmng the syllabus, be carefiil to pro^ 

Sg "^"^ 

*u ^-^®®?P^¥ should Include texts that go beyond 

explanlaons 

—sentence that are connected and are part of a whole 
with a begihni^ and an end. 
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2. SamplM shdu^ a range of participant 
roles: diseb^o^e amoiij^ peers, cunonj^ apea 

same and opposite iex^ among spe&ers of different 
ages and levels of authority. 

3. Wfiere jpossiBle^autfi^^^ speec^ slibnld Be in^ 
eluded. The students' proficiency level is a detenmnant 
of the appropriateness of using authentic speech. If 
simjiified br^teacherrp language is used,^ it 
shoi^d ImI spo^^ a^ and not dis- 
torted !or the sake of arti&oal clarity. 

: The language classroom should be examined to 
deteimine to^^^t extent sv^plcmc^ti^ Iso^m^ data 
must be supplied. Some classrooms are lai^guage rich, 
while others are language p^or. An example of a lan- 
piage-iich class ii biie in: studenti heffi* a variety 
of spe^era^ e^agedir^^verae communica^e^ievents. 
A langua^-poor classroom is />ne in wKcB ffie^te^ 
dents Usten only to l£e teacher interacting vnth them as 
a teacher on classro topics anii tasks. Classrooms 
cffl3^be Janguage poor evezL in an En^ish-asra-second- 
language (ESL) conteict. 5^ of a langua^r 

rich classroom is tiie quantity and quality of language 
that a learner ca^ 

ManyAom^s of spee^ available to be 

used for prbhunciatibn Work^ including: 

• commemally prepared tapea imd ^lidebtap^ Q^at ac- 
company ^ammiur or cpmprehensioiL text^; 

• radio prb^rc^s, such as Ka^nal Public fi^tdib's 
Things Considered" or Canadian Broadcasting Com- 
pany's "As It Happens/' or "Soundings"; 

• recordiDygs of bpok^^^ - 

• tapes of lectures (e.g., Natibnal Press Club, Cbm- 
monweal& Club)i and 

• videbtapes bf televisibh pfbgrams, plays, and filins. 

These sbui^es provide tiie context in whij?h the teacher 
can^ iHusteate hbw feirture^ bf jpronunciation^itresi, 
rhythm, aid iniohatibn^fimc^ 
tion about 4ising authentic examples is that tJBey do not 
always follow tiie rules of pronunciation as they are 
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commonly fdrmulated in many traditional texts. More- 
oyerj teachers wKd Have not had experience analyzing 
stress^ i^y&m^ and intonation will find it as difficult to 
apprehend as the students do. 

Develdping Iffeetive 
L-istening Skills 

_ Although communieatidn was long the tacit goal of 
language learning^ language instruction rarely re- 
semblei the kind of communication that takes place 
beyond the classroom walls. Exercises did hot require 
students to talk to or understahd each other. Recog- 
nizing this deficiency^ cbntemporaiy classrooms are at- 
tempting i» make communication a priority. However, 
becaiase these classrooms are composed of hdnhative' 
speakers of English, students need to understand other 
nonnative speakers and be uhderstbbd by them if they 
are to engage in communication. Thus, students must 
first: leam to be willing a listeners arid 

speakeiS before they can focus on prbnuneiatibh in com- 
municative contexts. An oxercisa to develop effective 
listening skills is described in the next section. 

Develepin§ 
a Comfortable 
Level of Fluency 

^ In Mdition to a foundation in listening skills^ stu- 
dents should have some experiehce of communicating 
with other students before foensihg^ oh the specifics of 
pronunciation. This experiehce helps tongue-tied stU- 
dejits^ or simply inexperienced speakers^ wha must 
lat8)r toitubusly to produce a few words. It isnlsb behefi- 
aal for those who, because they lai^ cbmmuhicative ex- 
periences, are unable to assess their degree of com- 
municative clarity. Two kinds of exercises can be used 
for thM_ purpose: the fluency workshop and the diseus- 
sian. These are described in the exercise section that 
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Exercises 



These exercises require that the stadent_command^^ 
corpus of vocabulary and syntactic structures sufTicient 
to understand the directions arid to speak spontaneously 
bri a subject for at least 3 minutes. 



Effective Listening Exercise 

1. First _explain that a commuhicative^ event ihr 
eludes at least one speaker and ^one listener, and that 
both affect the success of the event. Many people, wheth- 
er they €Ufe sneaking their native or: ndnnative laii- 
guages, inistakehly : believe, that it is the sp^^aker who 
bears the responsibility for the successful outcome of the 
communication. But listeners who fail to understand 
the speaker have a respdnsiW or 
clarification. Moreover, if Jistehers^ d 

they are listening, speakers may hot be interested in 
continuing to talk. The way a listener exhibits listening 
behavior may vary from culture to culture. You will 
demonstrate an exercise to help the class focus^ on the 
listener's important role in commtihicatioh. iyier the 
demonstration, the rest of the class will have an oppor- 
tunity to take part. 

2. Ask for a volunteer to come up to the front of the 
classroom and talk to you about a topic for 3 minutes. 
YdU will demdristrate listening behavior while the vdl- 
uhteer speaks. Ask the class to focus bh you and to 
observe and record what you do as a listener to show 
that you are listening. You can ask the students to 
predict the kinds df behavior that they might seer 
example, eye CiDntaet> listening sounds such as uh-huh, 
m^^mm;_Avords_such 2iB^_yeSy yeafi, ohi and retiUy?; 
and phrases asking for repetition and clarification. Try 
to be as natural as you can^ and avoid exaggerating by 
using mdre listening behavidr than lidrmal. 

3. At the end of 3 minutes^ ask the cl??ss to enumer- 
ate what they observed. Ask the speaker td describe his 
or her feelings about your listemng behavior and how 
they might have encouraged him or her to speak. 
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- ^J>w divide the class into groups of ffiree, assign- 
ing each to one of the roles of fistener, speaker, or ob- 
server. Suggest a cduplejof possible topics for the Speak- 
er to talk about, for erample: describe your living ac- 
comm^ations, your trip to the United States,^ your cur- 
rent job, and so forth. Instruct the Jistenere to tiy to be 
most cooperative, to be attentive^ to help the speaker by 
askmg questiohs jBh tiie topic if the speaker seems to Jfe 
at a sudden loss for wordSj but not to take over the talk- 
ing^ ^e observer should take notes of^he Hoteher's be- 
havior and be ready to report to aie small group when 
the speaker has finished tol^g. Allow 5 minutes for 
this part of the activity: three minutes for the speaker 
and 2 minutes for the observer to report. 

5. Ask me or two observers to summarize their ob- 
servations for the lai^ge group. Then have the students 
smtch roles: the observer becomes the listener; the lis- 
tener becomes the speaker, and ttie speaker becomes the 
observer. Follow the steps buUined in No. 4. 

the final rounds instruct the students to 
switeh roles once again. The observer will become the 
listener, the listener becomes the speaker, and the 
speaker becomes tiie observer. Thus: 

Round! Rduiid2 Rounds 

fi~fP®^®'" Si-Observef SI— Eisteher 
S2— Speaker 82— Observer 
S3— Observer S3— Listener S3— Speaker 

7. After the students have played all three roles, 
spend about 10-15 minutes summarizing their observa- 
tions of the activity. Start by jnakmg a master list of the 
^ys listeners demonstrated effective listening skills. 
Tlien ask how the speakers felt. You might add these 
observations: (a) that the effective listener can obtain 
information from a speaker^ even when the speaker 
may not be clear, by using good listening techniques, 
such as asking for clarification; and (b) that speakers 
can lefflTi to be better speakers jt^ b^^ 
listeners tell you they understand or do not understand 
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This exercise establishes a cpnunon foundatio 
t^e class'szjmderfitanding of to cbin- 

niunfcife^Hbwever^ aa_^e^tea(£er, need to assist 
^e atudento by showing them when to use tliese tech- 
niques. Many students feel it is more poUte to listen 
witJiout understanding thiu^ interrupt and git clarifi- 
cation. JFhey hied to bcL shoOTi how to interrupt accep- 
tahlyi^ The_ total time for thi& exercise^ including the 
demonstration, is 45-5() minutes. (See Chan, n.d., for 
more information about this application of a counseling 
technique.) 

The Flueney Workshop 

This exercise^ developed by Mamice (1983), gives ffie 
students sense of improved fluency. It is a low-risk 
spealdng task because it involves speaking to xinly one 
other person at a time^ and no one monitors the 
conyersation. - 

The idea of this exercise is Id jpye students ffie 
chance to ta^ about^^^^^ same topic but to three different 
listeners consecutively. They are ^yen decreasing per- 
iods of time for each round. With ea^ch su^ 
round, the speakers: become more iamiliar with what 
^ey want tdaay and c^ say it more fluently. Allow 50 
minutes for this exercise. 

1. ^k ^ students to sit or stand m a large c&de. 
(The fost thoae around il is easier to have the students 
seated because the chairs help to identify locations 
when the students change partners). 

2. Explain the puipose of the exercise— to develop 
the students' oral fluency by giving them three oppor- 
tunities to talk about the same topics 



3. Esgplam the procedure. Pair students off and label 
one A and the other B. The As will begin as speakers; 
the will begin as lis^tenere^ tteee 
rounds. The^twt rbtmd wlLbe four mmutes Ibr^. Then 
the As will move one person to the right and speak on 
the same topic with a n^w partner for two minutes. For 
the third round, the As will again move one person to 
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t&e right and speak Mzone (T6e times can be 

varied^ but as an feb-oduction to the exercise^ shbrter 
timeajroi* best.) The listeners should be reminded to 
Usa^artive listening behavior. Tliey may ast questions to 
help the speaker contmue spea^hg^ but should not take 
oyer. Tell the listeners that you will be asldng them to 
report on what aiey Beard at some point. After tee As 
have completed three rounds, the Bs beceSoe speakers 
Mid ffie As Hsteners. The As will herei^elesa continue 
to move to new partners. Be smre^e students under- 
stand what to do before you ask them to begin. 

u ^ JSy® the speakers a topic; tell the Bs that they will 
have different topics, to prevent ffiem fiom trying to use 
their listening Kme to prepare for their turn. 

t ^-.Segin the exercise It wfllJSe noisy, berause half 
the class will be speaking simultaneously. The buzz 
may warm tee hearts of teachers who want to encbUr- 
^e students to speak, but neighborinyg classes may hot 
share- the same enthusiasm, so make appropriate 
arrai^ements. 

6; iHter tee As have finished^ ask a few fis to report 
on what te^ heard. Then give tee Bs teeir topic. 

7^After tbe Bs have finished, ask some of the As to 
report on what teey heard. 

^^h bdte As and Bs have concluded teeS tin-ee 
turns each, ask students to discUsa ^y differences they 
could detect between tee first and teird rounds. Thor 
will generally say teat it was easier for them to talk 
about tee same tfing on tee third try. 

This exercise can be used as many times as the 
class likes during tee course. 

The Discussion 

^ Studeiils ^0 have had little or no prior isxpenehce 
with discussions in their previous schooKrig may not 
appreciate the impbrtfiSce teat teachera in the United 
States place bh discussions. An orientation to discus- 
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fidon as a tea^iz^imd iMnung 1^ and 
alter tti^ir view^ae next the students 

in wliat ^may be t£eir firet discussion experiehce. You 
can^aliUbate this e:q»erience l:^ making the J^i^ture of 
a discussion expUdt jmd by defii^g^^^^ 
participants. FdUowing is a procedure for doing so. 

1. Decide on a topic. To b^^^ choose a td^ ffiat 
pyery student can easily say s^^mg about, such as: 
''Think of as man^wiyi ta j^^ warm as you can^" or 
"What can you do to study for the TOEFL?" 

2. Deteraine the co^ gize pf each 
group. Aiin for heten^enm backgrounds^ 
peraMJaKttes, ^d la^ abilities. Gniups of between 
four and six sfadente work well. As atud^ fe w aim up 
to discussions luid the composiMbh o^^ of 
lesfr si^ificance^^ to divide 
students^pis to coimt them off by fours if ^ou want four 
^^ups, |^es if you want five^ and so b£U Other w^ 
divide students we: early riiers/late jsleepe^ 
middle one/youngest in a/amfly^ who wear glas- 
ses €uid those who don't; and so on. 

3. Assi^ and explain the iiles of participant in a 
l^scussion. These rolei ha^^^ prescribed in order to 
teach stiidents ^out discussions, since many have not 
had expemnre witJi j^em^^ 

- a. The.^i^iiOTton^icader is reeponsible for intro- 
ducing the topic, making sure that eveiybhe under- 
stands it, and maldng sure eve^bne iiL^e group has a 
chance, to speak---*that nb^bne pe^ the 
discussion and that reticent students are encouraged to 
contribute; ~ 

b;_ The~«portcr te of what participants 

say during tiie discussion and summarizes tiiese isbm? 
ments for the lai^er group at the cbndusibn bf JS^ 
small group discUssibn. The reporter also participates 
in the discussion. 

. jC^ The paHmpahia list^ for 
darificatibn, Cheung for understanding, and adding 
cbmmehtis to t£e topic. 
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T. Cbmm^ t&^^ay t&e discussions were ear- 
ned out, as well as on the reports. Yoiir ctD^mments will 
depend on the olgectives of the particular discussion. 

Dunng the discussion, the teacher can circulate among 
the groups, listening and partidpating only when asked 
and tJien only aittwerarBp Ifeep 
iiLmiiid that the disci:^n^ exercise is an opportunity 
for ^e students to spe^ 

: activitie^the efn^^tive^^^ exer- 

cise,^e fluenqr wozkshbju^^d the 4is<^ssio%^8erve 
import^t-jBtinctions as preparation for pronunciation 
work* By gaining immediate and direct experience as 
communicators^ iMmergr caxt see the Jieed fijr develop- 
ing i&eir own mteHig^Qity; By acq to 
get steurted asii^nmii^ will be able to make 

tiie best use of tiie cpmmunicatiye activities ttiat teach- 
ers prdvide in the classrodm.^ I^ can aiid 
shsaliL be recyded through©^ tiie xdurse^ interwoven 
wiUi thelbcused pronunciation exercises, each support- 
ing the other. 
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The Rhythm of inilish 



Wfiat SheuJd Be the Focus 
of Pronunciation Teaching? 

A cpmmpn-^ense view of speecS production, sup- 
p(^d tp^ the teneto of ibe audiolingiuil method, main- 
tains that dmty depends on the correct jjronunciati^ 
of the indmdual sounds of a lai^uage. However^ cwi- 
traiy to this concept, OTntempdni^ wews hold pat the 
sounds of a langui^e an less cruaal for wdersta^ 
tiian ihe way^ they are ^anized. The rlgrthm and in- 
tona^dn^of ^^h are two ms^pr orpmizii^ stmct^es 
ti6at native iqieakers rely on to pnicess Jpee^. Not only 
dp rhythm and intonatidnz^prfivide stra But they 
also direct the Ustei^ to ffie^ntera of attention in the 
stneam of spee^^Moreover, intonationi as a form of lin- 
guistic gesture, plays an toportant rolejn Ihe estab- 
lishment and maintenance of social hamony (Wong, 

I Because of their mig'or roles in communication^ 
fliythm and intonatipn merii greater priority fe tiie 
teaching pro|?-am Uian attehtidfit td in^^dual sounds. 
In additidhi Sinee students usually have a limited time 
fimme for fomial language studjr, as a matter df expedi- 
ence, pey should work ^n the features dfpzShmicia^n 
that have the greatest bearing dh (^mmimieative eSec^ 
tiveness. This is ndt td say tiiat the pronunciation of 
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mdmdual^b^mds is OTelevant^ Bp tfiat it is neit&er 
automatically tbe starting point nor the focus of 
learning to ^eak a language. F^r the general language 
learner^ the ps^oSi are greater wheil sounds are 
Ifeat^Mthin theJ&am ^i^rthm intonation: 
THe lemtier does not have to make fee teahsition ffom 
Iraxiiing^ the foms of sounds in isolation to learning 
their forms in tJie stream of sj)[eBch, Moreoyer^ within 
^8 framework^itbe soi^ will receive the jre^ 

est 4tte^^^S_waLhe the ones tha t preserve rhjrthm and 
mtonaUon^ ibr example, the vowels and word-final and 
word-^initial aounds^--hoth vowels and consonants. Al- 
tibough rhythm and intonation are interrelated,^ tJiey 
are pjn^ented in separate chapters for titie purposes of 
discussion. Intonation is the subject of the next chapter. 

What Is Rhythm? 

The rhythm of Englis of the most difficult 

features for noimative speaken^te Jeant^dibr native 
speaiew to^imleam^^&^ stu^ 
The ^ythm of a language is ^haracteri'ied fcgr the 
timing pattern of successive syllables. In many laii^ 
^ages other thanz^nglish^ every syUr-ble is ;giveh about 
the Jaxne leng^ By^n^ast^ Engli^ vaxy in 

leng&; a word may be eoxnposed of a sequence of a shwt 
syllable followed by a long syllable and a short syllable^ 
as in the word 8U<s:e88ive, -_ ThiS: vanatibn is typical at 
the SiBntence lew^ ^s well^ although^ sentences^ jrith 
mcmobeats^tiiiatis^ mono:*}-Qabic words of equ^ length, 
c^n be foimd. An example is the Varewell given by an 
astionaut to a satellite he hadiust repaired: T^er^^^ 
bad boy ^^i. Because Mntences eomp of mohbbeats 
are Jitypieal^ En^ish^ they call attention to^em- 
sel /es; Compare Noza hmr ihhi with one beat per word 
to Lietm to this! with two beats of unequal time in the 
first word, 1^ carries a 

greater se^e bfui^nqr ti^ 

It is not uncommon for learners unconsciously to 
impose the rhythmic patterns of t^ieir native language 
on tiiie new ianguajp^ is a var- 

iable in either the native or tazget lar-guage. As a con- 
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sequent bf applying monobeate to English^ npnnative 
gxeakera sometimes unwittingly draw abhbnnal atten- 
tion to what tkey say^ ey^ b^og misy^^i^ p^^^ to 
be insistent. Aside from tHe ttaz^^ mifiaudged^ 
n6t kno^g the^^^fim of English is likely to 

mtoifere with communication in general J^oause^ as 
was mentioned earHer^ rhythm is an iSi^am^ 
ciple of .speech. Gausm^ for the 

learner is the &ct tib£^^eieaj^es of rhythm are not 
rc^resentod in the m 

The key ta the rhythmic system of English is syllable 
length, which is affected by the following five factors: 

1. Siress. Steessed syllables are longer than those 
that are not; stressed syllables are those that are 
marked in the dictionary as sti^essed. 

2. Accent. Accented syUables are Idjc^er ^lah tiibse 
that are notf accentedL syllables are ti&e ones that are 
made prominent by &e intonation contour. 

3. Vowetjf^pe. F^^ lohg» ttian redu^^ed 
vowels. In Boling«'s (1981) analy^^ of vowel ^es^ 
there are t hree reduced vowels: the mid-central vowel 
[bI, also known as schwa; the front yowM /J which Js 
the final sound found in some speakersVprmiundatioh 
of the word cify; and the^ba^ vowel / e/, which is the 
final sound J&ttihd in sonw pronimciation of 
the word potato. D^Ferentiating t}u*ee reduced vowels 
may be top difficult for both students and ^^te^ 
particularly when the front and ba^ reduced vowels 
are hot t)^icftlly found in ffie te^^^^^ dialect. More- 
bver, the front and back reduced vowels are not repre- 
sented as such in citation forms ^ tiie diiStionaiy^ 

for pia^ical^ rather tJian Imguistic c^^ 03h- 
centrate m /a^ bwause it is the most identifiable 
reduced vowel^The main point is tiiat the reduced vowel 
should be pronounced with a relaxed tongue and lips 
and more quickly than a fiill vowel 

i^Syllahle Structure. Syllables may end in a eon- 
sonant (a closed syllable) or a vowel Caii J^en^s^ 
An open syllable is longer than i closed syllable. In 
closed syllables, length is also conditioned by the nature 
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of the cpnsonantg, wKeth ai^:ydi(^ or voiceless, 

stopft or omtmuantst^ompj^ ^ai, w^c& ends in a 
voiceless c(M^^ whicH ends in a voiced 

consonant Closed lullabies ending in voicid consoii^ 
are loiter tlian t^ose ending in voic^te^ 
Closed syllabled that e^ /m, n, f, 

V, w, r, s, ire longer^ffiaiiJ^ose^ end in stops 
WSyf JPf t, b, d, gO. For example, compare gtowa and 
ghbe. 

5. Pauses. Pauses iboiild generally occur at phrasal 
boundaries as opposed to at the end of evex^ word dr 
even at the end of ^llables within a word. 

All 5ve of these factors will be illustrated in this 
chapter and tiie next. 



Introelueing English Rhythm 



_ IteythSLis familfar ejyen to ffie youngest chOd beat- 
mg on a table wit£ a spoon. It can be heaivd in a swim- 
mer's strokes or those of a teimif player^ juid of 
in i^fery and music.: But T^hx^Jsi lai^iage is less 
&i^ar bemuse it& lessj^viotra. I^th yoimg children, 
musicj^iSymes, and jtorytel^ can be eiq>loited 
their wealth of rhytihmic tramples withmit i^spitin^ to 
ei^licit treatments fif t^e phencLmenc^^ 
however, wiU benefit frjoiiL<^nacioufl td^e 
feat^es of ^yiQimj JyHable len^ i&essed syllables, 
full aad reduced vowels, pauses, linking and blending 
sounds between wordSi and how Jrofds are made 
inent ^=accenlii^ syllables and simultaneously leng&- 
ening sygd^les; ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Begm by helping students make the connection 
between rhythm in general md the rhythm of lan^i^e 
in particular. F^^^ with it simple 

i^y^mic^pat^m jmdjisk 8^ ^(^toes^^p 
their hands or nod their heads as you sing or play a 
recording of the so^. Malvina Reynolds* "l/ittle Boxes" 
works weU for this pUi|NQie. CaU ihe students' attention 
to :^ie J^i^eajmd^^id^ tiiat fait on t£e beat, ^ich 
take up more time than &e ^llables and words between 
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t^e beats. While ipdfcen Englisfi does not have the 
regular% if S6yffimic beats as songs and poems db^the 
^mg pnnoiple is the same. Ask studente^ to listen to 
expressions sudi as tiiie fbllbwing and to try to identify 
where the heavy beats fell: 

1. How's it goin^ 

2. Let's take a break. 

3. Let's call it a day. 

In (1), the heavy beatsdfell on j^dw's and go; m (2) on 
fet's and fened*; and in (3) bh caH and ^^y. These words 
take longer to say, while the other words are spbkeh 
mbre quicHy. - 

A nonmiuical way of intrbdueii^^ytixm is to select 
a taped convereatibn^ one^t realistically represents 
l«iguage in Hse jmd is a good illustration of the rhythm 
of jt eonversa^bn as well as therhytlua bf languag&C^e 
tepes^By Richards & %cina, 1984,^ satisi^r tbese mtena). 
Identify the liesyy beats in the jec^versatibn so that you 
can tap them but fer^ file jtudents; Once introduced to 
this^^imehsibtt bf language, the students will become 
sensittve to its features and can begin tb explbre its 
properties. 

Teaehihg Syllable Length 

_ "Hte heart of the i^ythmic ^stem— syllable length- 
may be initially difficult for students tCL^pprehehd 
through tiie ear but inayJje more jaeafily demonsti-ated 
through tile use bf the^er senses. Getting students to 
feeLdiS'^ences in length through body movements^ or 
Anesthetics, is one avenue. Tie use bf rubberbpds br- 
other elastic materials for this pu^se^was inti-oduced 
by Gilbert (1978). By sfa^tching the rubber bands to 
cbireapbnd wit^ the length of syllables^ students can 
feel t£e dii&rence in a concrete fflaiineri Ybu can also 
exploit the sense of sight by showing lengte as a set of 
lines or circles: 
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Cirdes tines 

short 

long d — 

Circles marked over syllables are generally easier to 
see than lines^ and for this reason are used here. While 
there are more ihan two^egrees Qf_syllable duration in 
spee^ two seems a pra<rt;icable ibr tlie pui^ose 

of demonstrating the concept of syllable length varia- 
tion. The small dot identifies a syllable of short dura- 
tion. The circle idleiitifies a sjrllable of coinpa^^ 
longer duration. VQ^ pitetii also i^iriable in what 
18 perceived by English speakero a^^^ the 
moment it suffices to note that when you pronpimce the 
words and phrases^ some students will hejur pitch along 
with syllable length andireproduce it^s welL Using this 
system^ tiie rhj^hm of the word banana is represented 
as follows: 

.0 

bana ha 

Exercises 

T45 introduce students to the concept of differences in 
. syllable length, try the fclldwing exercise. 



Introdtietdry Exercise ori Syllable behgth 

1. Take a set of three-syllable words^ suc^ 
nahasi, pmeapples, i>ranges^, apricot^^^ 
thomtor, Mac^^ syllable lengths of 

each word and ask students to note the difFerences in 
length as they listen to you read each one. The list could 
be written on the board or on handouts^ i^br hbhliterate 
students, choose items ^hat you can bring in. You may 
want to practice reading these words, checking to be 
sure that they are read naturally^ without uiidue clarity 
or speed. 
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.0 , 
bananas 



computer 



0 0 • 

pineapples 



0 , . 
mbhitbr 



0 



0 , 0 
Macintosh 



0.0 

apricots 



0 00 



IBM 



2. Before the second reading, distribute rubber 
bands to each student (the wider^ the bette^^^^^ 
students to hold them with the ihdex^ finger of each 
hand arid practice stret^ihg the rubber bands: a little 
and a lot. 

3. Show the stMerita^h^^ rubber 
bands ti^ correspond with Hxe length of a syllable. Tiy it 
with 6ana7ia. They should stretch the band a little for 
ba, more for mx, and a little agaitfcfor ncL zExaggerate on 
the longer syllable: streteh—S T R E T G H— stretch. 

4. Continue with the rest of the words. 

5. ^ Now ask the students to pronounce each word 
with you as they stretch the rubber bands. 

6^ Divide the students into pairs to practice^ and go 
around to listen and watch as th^ do. 

^ Jn chboBihg yaur list of words, think of topii^s of par- 
ticular interest and relevance to your studmts: words 
they need to use^ wbrds thiy will jcori^^ 
quently^ words they are leammg words 
Sat ire fim. Epstein (1983) asked his students to think 
of words that described a person whom they are of have 
been in love with^ and used those words for work on 
vowel length. 



Example Practice Exercise: Syllable Length 

Mier students have been intro^ idea of 

contrasting syllable length, they need opportunities to 
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listen to tiiese contrasts m t^^ use of Isoigu 

lie word poiaid ii i of cbnteastmg syl- 

l^e te^^:^8Hbrt-lbi^r8fi6rt. In tfie text, the 

wqrdjK>|ato is used 14 times in an uncontrived and in- 
teresting way. 



The Rotate Museum 

IMd ^^kcR>w^iat tiiete ii^ili^^ 4l^gg ai a po^ib 
mu«eiim?^ll, there ia. It*8inWadiiiq;ton, D^e. The 
inuieam ehowrthe gydi^on^ potato cultiv atioa^m^he 
U9€| pf eAzlyJioMtb ffie modempotato oondnne^ aixtscfaineL 
fliat harv^^ p ot sfcoe i . It alio=iAowi how ttecwtiyation of 
i&tp^(Q^b^ii in Peru an i 
intiodined in^iroi^ hy^ to &>aiuih C^otiiitadon. North 
Amidagmi^^^A^ Bermuda and tberEK^ish 
ooloidstofxhe mmeum^ diiplaya indude potato jaoema^ - 
8(g|gij^rtormbJ^M jl^^;^ bui^can'i 9eeB, redpes 
and ewn poeteae eteo^. On the muaeum'ijMti^ ia^ 
(^mnwtlroraiLovu axe 
iinn^iflitely-arouBed^wlna jou put4nt^ 
handai ^ |)^ to,- A reprodudaon^f Van jSo^'a jiainting, 
Hie Botato Eatnrs«*^ in thwrmuaeam, dcmgwith hia^ 
eo^miii^'I hawMedJodm^ theae people, 

eatingjfieir^p^toea imdBr41telai^ ha^ dug^e 
earth^ffiHtaoae venr^handa they put iii the dish and ab it 
npefdcri^ manual labors aouLfaow Ihey have hon^Oy earned 
their fooiL^Ia thejJ,S^tedj^ of ppJM^cah be 

IbundiTcitmd^vHUtejJoiv red(oominon!y 
called ^^'^ mtateei) andfUuMLlxmrwUteam^ -_ 
Russets iunbe hak^ mashed orMpdrBrand reds m the 
best for potato salad. Any c^tiiejRgir janjie^ for 
soups and stews. Sid you know tihe potato has sudi a 
history? 

Tliis teii; provides qpp^rttmities for stu^ listen 
for th^ contrasting lengtibs in ffie wbii po iato many 
timesz^dLa^^equen^ it in tal^g about the 

text. Repetition is huilt into tihe text in a natural rather 
than a mechanical way. One procedure for using this 
text is outlined below. 



1. Read the text (or have someone with a different 
voice quali^^ e^g.^ male if you are female^ 
on tape) and ask the students to listen for tiie overall 
meaning. 

1 2i. Fat the seco^ reading^ a|k Uie studehte te count 
^e number ^ times^^ey &Bar the word potato or 
potatoes, noting the contrasting syllable lengths. 
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3. For &e t&ird reading, ask students to listen with 
the ol^*ective of retelling the text to another studenti 
pronotmdng tile word potcSo with the short-ldng-shbrt 
pattern ea<& tixne tiiey use it. 

Before tJhe staidents product their oiim vera^ 
the text^ th^ will have heai^ tiia i^ytlmixtf'pQfeto 42 
times, imtt £4 times m attention to t£e 

form of the word, the second 14 times focused on it^ and 
the last 14 times imfocuse^^ it In reteUing the text^ 
the intent is twofold: to li^ 

themselves^hegn^^ and to initiate 

students into contrasting syllable length. 

Stressed Syllables and Syllable Length 

Stressed syllables, as marked in the dictionary, are 
longer than those that are not. Pitch ^an^s also oonir 
on stFesMble syllables^ but pit^t^ w^ jabt be formaUy 
intradu^^iitr^is pbmt;^ JStudei^^ who can^use ffie 
^ctibnaiy to find t£e stressed syllable(s) of a word in a 
dictionary will have a tool th^ can turn to loi^ after the 
class has ended^ In the fbilowing exeridse^ students lure 
asked to idimtify Ihe pnma]^ stre^ 
selectmg words for this exercise, include onljr &ose 
with one stressed syllable marked. A second sample 
dictionaiy exercise on "secondaiy" stress foilows. 

Usihg iM Bwiiohdfy to Find iluB Sir^BedSy^bU of 
a Tiictionaries contain information that will help 
students pronounce words. One important piece of 
infoimation is the primuy strMsed is 
^e longest salable of a wb^lthere may alsb^^ a 
change in pit^ on ^is syllable, ^b of 
concern at tiie moment). It identifies a word as much as 
the sotmds of the word ito. If a speaker places l^e stress 
oh a syllable ^ther than ^e one. ^iafked 
dictionary, the fistener m;fty £ave d^cul^ i^ 
which word it is, or if it is an English word at aU. 
: Firstj look up^^ select your dictioniu^^^ 

the sys^m usM b^yb 

stress. It will be maiked in one of ffie following t£ree 
ways: 
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1 . before the stressed syliabie "die tidn a ly 

2. after the stressed syllable die' tlon a ry 

3. over the vowel of the stressed syllable die lion a ry 

Your diction^ will also show a "secondary streis, ' 
typically below the letter, either just be&rejir just after 
the syllable. Ignore this mark for how. Its function will 
be studied in th(Lheart exereise. 

; Mark each of the^brds in the following way: mark 
aie stressed syllable with a circle and the rest Of the syl- 
lables with a dot For example: 

snr face 

0 . . 

vi ta mill 

. o . . 

in tel li gent 

(Choose words that wiE be ihteresti^ and useful to 
your students and do not have secon^ai^ stress.) After 
the students have marked these words, they ^ah show 
how the syllables diflfer in length using a rubber band. 
Then they can practice prbhbuhcing the words with a 

partner : 

You can devise a series of dictionary exercises fo- 
cusing on stressed syllables to be used thrbughbut the 
semester. 

^ Seeonri Kcfiotta;^' Sjcereise. Turning to "sec- 
bttdary stress," recall that for the Word dieiibhary, a 
second mark appears below the letter, e^ before or 
after the syllable. This maSfc provides two pieces of in- 
fdnnatibh: (a) the vowel in that syllable is a full vowels 
fe other words, it is not one of the "swallowed vbvsrela"; 
and (b) you would jive some length to this vowel. How- 
ever, no pitch changes will bccur on this syllable. 

iobk up the following words and mark bc>th the pri- 
mary-stressed and the secondary-stressed syllable with 
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a circle; maflc the remaining syllables with a dot. 

0 . 0 
analyze 

b . 0 
neighborhood 

O b 
programmer 



After students have been introduced to pitch charigejs in 
the next chapter^ ydii can return to this exe^^ and 
&haw them how pitch changes occur only on the pri- 
mary-stressed syllable. 



Full and Reduced Vowels and Syllable Length 

Reduced Vowels. The nature of the vowel is another 
influence on syllabic length; The duration of reduced 
vowels ift shbrteiv than that of full vowels. A word such 
as_janana is composed of a sequence beginning with a 
reduced vowel, followed by a full vowel, then a reduced 
vowel: 

na na 
reduced full reduced 

short long short 



The rhy^m 6£ banana is shbrt-lohg-short. One way 
to think of reduced vowels is in their manner of produc- 
tion: The lips are not a& tight or tense^ the tdii^e: more 
relaxed than when the full vowels are pronbuhe^^ The 
most common reduced vowel is represeshted in the dic- 
tionSgr as /a/,^^^^^^^^ schwa^ When you see this symbol^ 
yoa know the vowel is reduced and theFefore short. Note 
that the tenn short refers to the duration of the vowel 
and not to the convehtibhal names bf vbwel letters in 
reading ihstructioru 

Show the students how to pronounce this vowel by 
contrasting it with the three basiczvowel^^ 
/u/ as in jf U;b> arid ^a/ as iri fathien Draw a picture of the 
mouth arid shbw hbw the tongue tip moves forward for 
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/ i /, back for /u/, and jaw is lowered for /a/. 




Th9 Thrw Basic Vowels Contrasted with Schwa 

Have the students repeat the three vowds^fter you: ^/^^ 
/u/i and /a/. Ask them to fee^^ tongue move fomard 
(briy £md hack Sonr Mi Have them say these two or three 
times so they can sense the difrerence: /^-/ix/^ /iZ-M; 
yi/-/ti/. Point out the definite shape of the lips for 
/i/— they're spread—ahd ior /u/~they're_ rounded. 

Now compare Zi/ an^^ /a/. Say these two or three 
times: /i/-/ay^ J1/./a^; /i/./a/. Note again the spread lips. 
Do the same for /u/ and /a/. Note the rounded lips for /ia/ 

and the unrounding for ^/^^^ l 

I Now pronounce tife word anoiften The first vowel in 
thirword is jihe reduced vowel, schwa /?/. Ask the stu- 
dents to say UTvother two <5r three times anitiy ±o sense 
where the tonjue is and how it feMa at tiie heg^^ of 
the word. TOie tongue is neititer hi^ nor low, front nor 
back, hut m the middle. It is also relaxed. The shape of 
the lips is neither spread nor rounded. Because of these 
characteristics^ the vowel Ichwa cannot be as clearly 
percjived as the^ther v^ 

Give tile students ah opportunity to listen and watch 
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as you jpronounce a list of two-syllabll words that have 
the reduced vbwel schwa iir either iirat or seedhd 
syllable. Harithe stud^tts nui^ 10 on a 

sheet of papeK For eac&word hear, tiiey should 
^te 1st or Sfirf according to whetiier the schwa is in 
the first syllable or the second. Here is a possible list: 



1. 


agree 


(Ist) 


2. 


college 


(2nd) 


3. 


conclude 


(Ist) 


4. 


mama 


(2nd) 


5. 


receive 


(Ist) 


6. 


untrue 


(1st) 


7. 


reduce 


(Ist) 


8. 


poppa 


(2nd) 


9. 


believe 


(1st) 


10. 


opera 


(2nd) 



Notice that the word opera may be pronounced as 
two or three syllables* DetejSn 

this word. If you pronounce it as tliree syllables, delete 
it from tiiefisfc- ^ ^ 

Then check the students' responses. Next^ write 
these words on the board and indicate the reduced vowel 
by drawing ai slash mark thmug 
attention Jbztee^ct th^ letter represents 

^is^oimd. In these exfunples, l^e reduced vowel is rep- 
resented by: Uy ^, a, and u. I^actice pronouncing these 
words^ concentrating on making the reduced syllable 
shorten 

Bictiohary Exercise: Identifying the Reduced JSyl- 
table Schwa. In addition te providing inform 
stressed syllables^ the dictionary ilso identifies tiie rer 
duced syllable^ schwa^This exercise shows students 
how to uselhe dictionaiy to find this information* 

Look up the following w^^rds in your dictionary. 
Write the schwa symbol over the appropriate letters. For 
example: 

ba na na 
com pu ter 
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Gbjatinua tbe list mffi^^w^ of relevance to your stu- 
dents; After t&e students have marked the vowel pro- 
nounced as schwa, have them mark Ihe len^^^ 
syllable ttsing the dyrele systeEo. Then ask the students 
to practice propoincihg the words, concentrating on 
mateng the distinctions in syllable length as shown. 

FiUl ^wcZft A simple way to difFerentiateijetween 
Call and reduced vowels, following Gilbert 0984}^ is to 
desa^be lull vowels as those that are Hearef than re- 
duced vdwels. When students (and native speakers, too) 
raiss Jbeairing syllables in a word, these are usually the 
reduced vowels (e.g.j a student may hear nLonieter for 
thermometer). Fqllowing is a sample exercise for 
students to gain practice listening for fUll vowels. 

Fuii and BeduMd Yomels Exerciser Notice what 
happens to thfe clan^ of ffie vowels of the words in the 
first caljpih when they occur in unstressed syllables in 
the second. Look these words up in the dictionary and 
write the symbol for the underlined vowel in the spaces 
provided. 



face surface 

brgaK, fast brgaW^t 



gage baggage 

land Oakland, England 



man salesman 
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chase pu rchase 

mouth Plymauth 

fSind NewfQtihdIahd 

rate separate — 

can American 

fsrd Medfard 

fflrt efffift 

sand thousand 

Relative Syllable Length 

^ |n JtddKtion to str^^^ and vowel type, syllaSle length 
is influenced by its stmcture: open Dr= closedj^^^^ the 
t^^ of cdnsena^ syllable. As 

pointed out earlier, syllable length is a central feature of 
rhythm. In addition^ play&ia role in wbid idenUS* 

cation; Some sttxdeids have difficulty making distihc* 
tions between words that difibr only in their 0nal conso- 
nant sdtmdi^BucI^^ said bed. 
Some pronunaaSon texts attempt to help students by 
focusing the difference between the final cbnso^ 
However, perceptual steadies show that it is the length of 
the prece^njj vowel that iiste^^^ identify the 
wbrdi 'n^fin^g sug^ts Iffiat exercises Reusing oh 
vowel length would be more productive. The follqwing 
exercise^ gerves Simply to JB&us tlie ^tudentsV attention 
on syllable length. It is not necessary for students to 
identii^ the differences in lengtii among the intermee^ 
aiy^ words, bill mcreaie Som 
relatively short to relatively long bb you re^d from left to 
right. You can use the rubber bands io ghbw length 
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here as wieU. Have students listen and stretch their 
n^her bands along with you as yqu read. Then have 
them^say these words after you and try to make each 
subsequent vowel longer. Although the length differ- 
ences are small, asking students M make them longer 
draws their attention to a feature they may not have 
iiotieed b^oi a. 



Long 



waB 
weight 




welgherl 
wave 


ways 


Wayne 


weig 
way 


grate 
great 


grace 


grade 


graze 
grays 


grain 


gray 


plate 


place 


played 


plays 


plain 


play 


seat 


cease 


seed 


seas 
seize 


seen 
scene 


sea 
see 



^ RddtmSyimte^ Length Exercise No. 1. The follow- 
ing exerase ^ves students an opportune listen to 
pairs of words and^mpare the vowel lengths in each. 
Bead each pair t^ce: Read the first word fblldwed by 
the second, a^d then read the secoiid word followed by 
iJbe flrafc Tlna^ way they ^11 hear each word read with 
both intonaSon patterns. ^ 

Instruct ons to the^ student: Listen as your teacher 
reads pittrs of words. Decide which vowel is the longer 
of each pair. For example^ in the first pair; way and 
weight, wMch vowel is longer, the one in the first OF the 
second word? (the first). On sheet, circle 

first or second^ aeeoidin^^ hear. 

The student worksheet would look like this: 

1. first second 

2. first second etc* 

The teacher's key for this exercise would look like this: 
1. way weight 
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2. 


great 


gray 


3. 


play 


played 


4. 


seed 


sea 


5. 


plain 


plate 


6; 




wave 


t. 


graze 


great 


8. 


piayed 


piala 


9. 


seen 


seed 


10. 


seas 


cease 



Reiaiive SyUable Length Exercise No. 2. This exer- 
dse is more diffi in length is 

not as great m it is in the words in the first exercise. 

1; weighed weight 

t. gr^ grac^ 

3. place plays 

4. seed seat 

5. plate played 
8. grays grace 

7. piace plays 

8. cease seas 

9. seat& seeds 
i 0 grades grates 



Relative Syllable Length Exercise No. 3. Now that 
s tudents have had a chaiiee to coiiipare syllable len^h 
in pmrs isolated words, they can move on to listemhg 
for the same differences with the words embedded in 
sentences. IiLt^^ nexi exemse^ an adaptation of a pro- 
cedure developed by Bowen (1972), studentis will listen 
for as well as ti:^ mth eiidugh dif- 

ferentiation in syllable leh^ sd that listeners can dis- 
tinguish one seiiter^e from the other. 

Begin by ^emonst^^ meaning of the follow- 

ing p£drs of exchanges created by Gilbert (1984): 



Speaker A: There's something in my eyes! 
Speaker B: Call a doctor! 
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Spe^r A: There's something in my iee! 
Speaker B: Call a waiter? 

Point but to the students that the^ m^h difference be- 
tween e^'es and ice is tiiat the vowel in eyes is lanfer 
than the^bwel in ice. (Clueing students in to tiiis differ- 
ence is much more effictive than to t^^ 
ence betweeii the two final consonants). Now ask theni 
to take Spencer B's j)art. ttyou lay Tfere someihing 
m my^ eyes!" they should^ respond ynth Call a docWt^ 
and if 3^u s^ TMre's someihing in my tee! they shbtild 
Bay Caii a waiierf Tiy it wito the class a couple of times. 
Then ask individual students to respond as you say 
either sentence. 

Tfie practioe session can he bi^amzed in one two 

way^ depending on the size of your class. If ybuliave a 
smal aasa(up to 20), you can arrange the students into 
a circle. Then telT the students that each person will 
have J chance to try saying the two sentences^ and class 
members will respond according to what they hear. 
y5U_ will tell the students which sentence lo say by 
raising one firmer for sentence one and twb fingers for 
sentence two. Stand behind one of the students in the 
circle. This student mil be Sj>eaker B. The student 
opposite will be Speaker You will signal to this 
student whiarsentehce to say. In this way^ everybne but 
the respondent will know which sentence Speaker A 
wiU attempt to say. Ater ^ese twb students have had 
several turns, mbve to the next personin the aMe, whb 
will be the new Speaker B. The hew Speaker A will be 
the j^ersbn bppbsite; 

If you have a lai^ge class, or if the classroom is fixed 
so that a drcle arrangement is impractical, ask the 
student who will be Speaker A to go to the front bf the 
room fadng the students. You can signal tK student 
from the hack of the room. Class members may be 
designated as Speaker A and B in some prearranged 
order. In this setups bhly Speaker A will know which 
sentence he br she is attempting to say fbllbwihg the 
teacher's signal. 
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A: HBve you seen a cap?: : 
B: There's one on tee table. 



A: Have ybu see^ b cab7 

B: There's one across the street. 



The following conversa&on might take place in a car: 

A: Can you put my glasses in the back? 
B: Pass them over. 

A: Can you put jny glasses in the bag? 



B: The brown ones? 



You can £dsb make up your own to use throughout 
the semeater^ ainc^ students will benefit from continual 
attention to^syUableleh^i;^ 

At this point, students know the following points: 

1. English words are composed of syllables that vaiy 
in length. 

2. EveQr word Hdf more th has a pri- 
maiy-stressed syllable that is longer than the other 
syllables in the wordj and this stressed syllable is 
marked iii the dictionary. 

: 3^YiSwellype^e^ vx)w- 
els are longer iJian reduced vowels. The spelling system 
does not distinguish lull vowels iErom red 
However, tiie dictionary identifies one of the reduced 
vowels with the symbol /a/. The others must be 
detenmhed by ear. 

4. Syllable structure afiects syllable length. 

Students can how begEh a set of practice exerdses that 
start by Caching them to use a marMng system that 
indicates how to read a text wlth^e rhythm pattern of 
English. After they have learned to read the marked 
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text, t&ey reliearae the same text untU thjy caa prod 
H without readingi^ E^r longer texts, ffie "Read and Look 
Up" technique can^Be used (West, cited in Via, 1976). 
Students may look at tiie texti^butwhen they are ready to 
speak,^ J^ey must look up and make eye contact with 
their listenexisi while they are speaking. 

_ Reading Marked Syllable Length Exercise No. 1. In 
tins ^rdse^ wln^h si a real conversational in- 

terchanj^, students working in pairs begin by prac- 
ticing alMngJthe me^i^ of-and explaining abbrevia- 
^bhs, focusing on salable lengtii. Eadi syUable is coded 
for length witib a dot for a short^yllable^d a circle for 
a long-syUable so ^t tiiie students have a visible check 
on how long each ff^Uable shotdd be. If students do well, 
you can try having Ihem come their own ab- 

breviations for tfieir partners to queiy them about. 

A. What do the fdUbwii^ abbreviafiohs mean? 

bod bo. 6 . , b . . 

1. USA (United States of America) 

0 0 0 o 0 dO . 0 , . 

2. NYU (New Ybrk University) 

I oob^ i^b 0 0. 0 . . 

3. ABC (American Broadcasting Company) 

oooo b .0 . . . p . p i . 0 0 . 

4. UCLA (University of (California at Lbs Angeles) 

B. The same procedure (an be^sed with the follbwing 
humorous iudyiames for sdrlihes collected by writer 
Peter S. Greenberg (S.F. Sunday Examiner and 
Chronicle, Sept. 2, 1985): 
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llieR^tbmaf 
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bob b^ b . b 
1. PAL (Plane Always Late) 



ago 0 0 - o 
SAS (SlbwAhdStbp) 



(I^ilippine Air Lines) 



(Scandinavian Airlines) 



00 a 0 . o . 0 ^ 

3. TWA (T^enie Weenie Airline) 

0 z o ^ . XI 

(Try Walking Across) - - - 

(Trans World Airlines) 

OOP: O O , O 

4. IQjM (Keep Loving Me) :^ ^ 

(Royal DutcK Airlines) 



00 0 0 0, O 0 

5. PSA (Poor Sailor's Airline) 

(Pacific Southwest Airlines) 

: bJi b -lJOL: ; , 0 

6. NWA (Not Working Again) 

(Northwest Airlines) 

Reading length Eo^rcUe No. 2. Id- 

ioms serve as j^od texts jbr practice. Students, are in- 
tereated in leansii^: idioms, and^e rhy^im of icfioms 
are conventionalized. Once students learn the rhyt^p 
of an ididm^ tbey caa use it wkenevef they u^e Jths i^r 
bm^Twb fists are given liere. Il^e firet iis a list of i£oms 
that students are use 
because tiiey ai^ tbbJ^^rm^ br ^because tiiey so^ not yet 
able to judge the appropriate settings in which they can 
be used, 'l^e 8gcS)nd fist cdnsisti bf i^^^ 
hot bhly frequehtiy hear but that hohhative speakers 
can safely use as^ weU.^ ^5^^ the 
pbint is tiiat atud^ aware of when, with 

whom, and how these idioms may be used. 
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Resid flie Momng idioms the students. Gall their 
atteOLtienJ;d the circles above the syllables of each word 
indicating syllable length, A dot represents a short 
sylteblei and a ard^^ a longer syllable, 

pl^>orate on l£e idioms by creattn^an anecdote around 
t£em_ to iUustrate thei^ffleaiiii^^ For ejcample, for the 
firstidiom, you would read it first and then illustrate it 
by sajang some^thing like, !Z^a s^i^deni^ dr^ talkihg 
abput m mm t^jm tGck. SitOerd A says, "Thai was 
ihe easiest exam Pressor H^igins has ever gium!" 
Stmknt B repiieSi 'Ymh, ii mas a p^^^^ Note 
thtaLo/ should be pronounced as a schwa (/ /) or the 
idiom will sound odd. 



A. Idioms for comprehension only: 

: J) -_- b ; 0 

1. It's a piece of cake. 

0 0 0 0 . . 0 , 

2. She got hot under the collar. 

0 0 , 6 

3. Let's call it quits. 

0 o . b 

4. You're off the hook. 

d 0.0 0 

5. Let's play it by ear. 



B. Idioms that can be used: 

0 .00;. ; . 0 ; , 

1. I'm a bit Under the weather. 

- 0 0: ^ 0 ^ b . 0 ; 

2. I heed tb pull myself together. 

d o , b .0.0. . . b . 

3. It's six of one and half a dbzeh bf the oHier. 
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0 0 0 0 0,0 

4. I just lost my train of thought. 

^ -- 0 0: . 0 

5. Let's grab a bite. 



After Btude^nts have checked to see that they have 

marked the idioms correctly^ they caii practice^ 
them with a partner, who will Be listening for the dis- 
tinctions between Voiig^^ _ I 

For additional practice, pair students bfiP and ^ §k 
them to create a situation^ two characters, and a con- 
versation that at some point uses one of the idioms 
practiced. 

- Reoding MaTk^ Syllable Length Exercise No* 3. 
Read the fblldwing sentences and ask the students to 
notice the drcles above the syll^^ each word indi- 
cating syllable l^^l^^ dotTepresents a short syllable, 
and a circle represents a longer syllable. 

0 . « b - . t . b _ - 
1 . Question: What is the capital of England? 

Answer: E. 



2. Question: What is in the middle of Paris? 

^ . 0 . d 
Answer: The letter r. 

i ; b * b . . b: 0 I 

3. Quesiioh: Do you sSr your tea with your nght hand 

. . o 6 
or your left hand? 

p p p p . . 0 
Answer: I stir my tea with a spoon. 
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4. A: 


I just saw your name in a book! 




J5_ _.0;; ;i : 0 . 0 - 


B: 


Ob, really? WHat book? 




— i b b 


A: 


The pBone book. 



This time^ ask tbe students to watch you a& jrbti read, 
a^nonvei^al gestiH-e to cMnMde wiffi eac^ long syl- 
lable, for ezai^le, A slight im^ of your head or a move- 
ment^fjram- finger. The next time yoyi read* have tiie 
students make some tyi» of gesture fir eveiy long syl- 
lable they hear. Pinaiy^ ask the students to make these 
ggturea sinmltancougly as they say^ the sentences. 
When students add these phyac^ gestures, th^ get a 
better feeling for the v^aBon in syllable length and tH^ 
bv^iall rhythm of senteacis CActbJij^ perrohal communi- 
catioe; he has made kinesics^ or body movements, a 
central part of Ms prontmciation instaii 

You might also select a videotape showing closeups 
of people SpeaMhg and have students observe their 
nottveital behavior as a clue fe) rfi3^te. Turn off the 
sound so^ that the focus will be entirely on the visual 
images, in Addition or altsernativelyi ask Students to 
observe people outside of elais.' in the school cafeteria, 
on the bus, at the supermai^et, on television. 

Pauses and Thought Groups 

Wbiiing oh thought groups is^ a good way to help 
stiidents whose tendency is ib pronounce every syilable 
lOTth equal length, giving listeners the impression that 
they arc listening tft a stream of syllables rather than 
^eups of wbi^s. Begin by ^\4ng students texts with the 
thought groups already marked. Students shbuld read 
each^up ajs a unit Mtd pause only at the end of each 
one. The pauses are important because their locations 
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are determined- by the ^ammar^ of English and are 
used by Hsteners to organize tbe information tbey hear. 
Eaeh la^^age u^^ in accdrdance with its 

lin^ific structure (Grbsjeaii, 1980, cited in Gilbert^ 
1983)* Mdreoyer^ som^ languages mark thought-efoup 
boimdanea in other ways^ such as jrith daus^^^ 
particles, and speakers of such languages would hot 
thiiik of using pauses for this purpose in English. 

Exercises 

ThdUght Groups Exercise No. 1 



The Juxtaposition of two prepositions in the^ 
sentences iUustra^^ of pausing to piark 

iflie boundary be^eeh plirases; Have tfe studeiita 1^^^ 
as 3rou read the sentences that follow and pause only at 
the^pdint marked by a 

in pairis with the listener mbhitbrihg for pauses only at 
the places marked. 



1. What time do you come in/ih the mbrmhg? 

2. This is what Fve been Ibbkihg for/for hours! 

3. Lobk ybur papers oveifover the weekend. 

4; Turn ybuf papers in/ih their final form oh 
Monday. 

5. ^^y dbh't ybu thiiik it bver/overhight? 

You can follow up oh this exerciise by dividing the 
students Into small p-bups to prepare a role jjlay that 
they are ffee^tbimprovis any subject as Ibrig as they 
use these expressions in it. 

Thought Groups Exercise No, 2 



The following sentences illustrate the use of pauses 
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to separate^lists^df Jtems. Follow the same prbeediife 
here as outhhed for Exercise No. 1. 



1. The three ages of man are:/ youth/ middle age/ 
and my how wonderful yduL look! 7 

iu^ ^' ^"P"*^^ ^P®^ "Turandot" requires three 
things: /big, thriUing voices,/ visual spectacle/ and 
orchestral sweep./ 

_ 3. People^are said to tMnk,/ play/ and work at their 
best/ when^ the 24-hour temperatures/ average bet^^reen 
63 and 73 degrees Fahrenheit./ 

eompiete this exercise vath more sentences of this type 
that would best smt your students. After students have 
had practice pausing after items in a series, divide 
them into pairs or smaU ^oups Ask them to interview 
one another using quesfions such as these: 

1. If you had airee wishes, what would they be? 

2. If you could visit three cities (money is of ho 
cbneerh), what would they be? 

3. When you came to the United States (or Canada 
etc.), what were the three most essential items that vbu 
had to Dnhg with you? 

After the interviews have been completed, ask the stu- 
dents to report their results, taking care to pause after 
each item. 

Thought Groups Exercise No. 3 



The next set of sentences, all on the topic of 
contemporary superstitions and popular beliefs, illus- 
trate the use of pauses to separate prepositional phrases 
and clauses. These sentences can be used with ad- 
vaiwed level students; for students of intermediate 
proficiency, more appropriate sentences should be 
selected. Follow the same procedure for this exercise as 
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I. In Illinois^ dnying around the house in low 
gear/ is said to cure a family member's iHhess./ 

2.^Iii North Caro^ seeii on New 

Teai% morning is flying high,/ there will be good 
he^th during the year/ : - ; 

= 3. Many JuperJtiiions follow tiie formula:/ if A/ then 
B/ wiffi an optional G./ 

If you break a mirror^ then you will have seven 
years' bad luck»/ unless you throw the broken pieees 
into a moving stre€tm./ 

5. If you spill salt/ then you will have bad luck,/ 
unless you throw some over your left shoulder/ 



i&sk the stttdenlf to discuss, in small groups, super- 
sStions from their countnes and then to report on their 
toduigs_to the large themselves for 

placing pauses between phrases and clauses. 

Thought Grsups Exereise No. 4 



These sente^^ include a descriptive clause in 
the middle. Follow the procedure outlined iii Exercise 
No.l. 

1. Folk beUefs and superstitions/ ^Kch are found 
among^ people all over the world/ proi^de a socially 
accepteble way for people to deal openly/ with fright- 
ening things that are not within tiieir control/ 

2. ALan Dundes/ who teaches at the Univer- 
sity of GaHforma, Berkeley/ says that "it is a serious 
subject that deals with the essence of life."/ 

3. Scholars at the University of California at Los An- 
geles/ who are compiling an encyclopedia of American 
superstitions and popular beUefs/ have nearly one inil- 
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lion entries^ 

4. Many folk remedieJ eentain a kernel of truth,/ as 
in the case^orgarlic,/ which has Been found useful in 
treating hypertension./ 

5. Halloween/ which in Europe honors the dead but 
in thepnited States celebrates childhood/ points to the 
adoratibii of ybutii in Amenca./ 



Ask the students to ^bbse a subject, for example^ their 
rbbmmate, spouse, friend^ or relative. Write twb de- 
scriptive sentences abbjitthia persp ah^ then combine 
theffi^ into one sentence, making one an adiective 
clause. Ask the students to pmctice delivering the sen- 
tence with a partner, whb wilUisten to check that the 
pauses are placed before and after the clause^ Then ask 
the students to deiiver their sentences to ffie class. 

Thought Groups Exercise No. 5 

Take a text that Jtudjnts mght encounter oh 
television Of the ra^b.^e follbwihg is the introduction 
to the tele^sion series, "llie Twilight^^^^^^ the 
students practice the iiitrbductibh as though they were 
going tb be the voice on television. Record their 
readings. Ask the studenls to^ wat^^ program, if 
available in your area, and compare their version with 
the one on television. 

You^re traveling through another ^imehsibh,/ a 
dimension not only of sight and sound/ but of mind/ 
a journey into a wondrous land whose boundaries 
are that of the imagination/ That's the si^post up 
ahead/ . . . ybur next stop/ the Twilight Zone/ 



Rhythm ani Unking Sounds 

Some students have learned English thfbu^ the eye 
rather than through the ear, resulting in the Mse 
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noiion that words should be pronounced the way they 
look on the printed page, each one separated by blM 
spaces. T^eir speech J^^ically is repfete with pauses, 
one after every word. They need to learn to make smooth 
tran&i^ons from one word to the next. O^^ students 
have difficulty prenouhang consonants when they oc- 
cur at the ends of words because consonants do 
^ically occur in this poBitioELin their na^ve la»^age. 
They ^ too ^ would benefit from attention to making 
transitions between words^^ latter^ linking a 

filial consonant sound to ^ begthhihg vowel sound alters 
the syllable structure from one that endjs in a conson^ 
to one that begUis wth bne^ in the phrase 

watch but, if a speaker prjohounced it as two separate 
words, both would be difficult because of the final 
consdnant. But if the of u;aicA is linked to the ou in 
out, it is ho longer a final but an initial consonant in a 
new syliable^ chout. 



Exercises 

Unking Sounds Exercise No. 1 

Select common phrases that studefits are likely to 
hear; Prohbtmee them for the studohrs^ calling their 
attention to the way the final consonants or the first 
words are connected to the initial vowels of the second. 
Have the students practice saying them. 

1. Look but! 

2. Watch out! 

3. Hiirry up! 

4. Th^ik you! 

5. Not at all! 

After students have practiced these p^ 
describe a situation to tihem and ask them to provide an 
appropriate response. For example^ ifyou say^ yozi^i/si 
opened the door for me and I said, "Thank you." What 
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do you myi tile^^ say Not at all. Here is 

another example: You are waiting for a friend to go 
home. Your friend is putting he.- books away very 
stowty. What do you say? 



Linking Sounds Exereise No. 2 

1 . This Jittle rhyme is a gbtid example of how words 
can he restrueturea Because of the way English links 
sounds of one word to the next- 
She was peeved and called him "Mr." 
Not because he went and kr. 

But because just l^fore^ 
As jhe opened the door, 
The same Mr. kr. sr. 



Point put to the students how two words, kissed her can 
rhyme with one word, mister or sister in English. Give 
students time to practice saying this riiyme. 



2. Students can alsc practijce witK the following 
rhymei which also illustrates how sounds can cross 
word bduhdanes: 

Fuzzy Wuzty was a bear 

Fuzzy Wiizzy had no hair 

Fuzzy Wuzzy wasn't ftizzy, was he? 

Uniting Sounds Exercise No. 3 

These riddles in rhyme provide a humorous way to 
practice making links between words. 



1. Brothers and sisters have I none, 

But that Eaan> father was my father's sen. 
(man looking at a picture of his son) 

2. What's: round like ah apple. 
Shaped like a pear, 
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Wit& a slit in themiddltB 

All covered with hair? (a peach) 



3. Round as an appie^ fiat as - 

Got two eyes and can't see a bit. Ca button) 

4. Walk orttte living, they don't even mtxmble. 
Walk on the dead, they grumble and grumble. 
(leaves) 

5. Comes io at evety wi^ 
Ahd Bvery door CTack, 

Rims around and round the house i 
But never leaves a track, (the wiwd) 

Divide the students into groups^ of four or five; Have 
them practice these nddles in a round-robin fashion; 
that is, the first student to speak reads the firJt linei the 
next person takes the next, and so bh. Group members 
should help each other remember to make the proper 
links between words (see Mdrley, fdrthcomihg). 

Linking Sounds Exercise No. 4 

This exercise is for advanced students vdth enough 
experience iiste^ning t^ EngliJh to unders^^ this 
cdhversatioh. It is taken from a comic stnp called "The 
Bom Loser" and starts out with two men m fishing 
poles dn_a pien A third man amves a^ starts talking 
to one of the men, wlule the other fishes and listens to 
their conversatiorL with a gm^dc£d expressio Students 
could first tr^^ they are saying. Their 

conversation is written put the way it sounds. Alter- 
natively^ the teacher cdidd^rea^^ the students, who 
then tgr to write the conversation down in regular 
spelling. 

Fisheraiah A: Hiya Mac. 
Fisherman B: Lobuddy. _ 
Fishemiah A: Bihear long? 
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FisReiroan 5: 
Rsheiman Ji 
Fisherman B 
A 
B 
A 
B 
A; 
B 
A 
B 
A; 
B 
A; 
B 
A; 



C: 
A: 



Cuplours, 



Goddafew. 
Kindarthay? 
Bassencarp. 
Enysizetoum? 
Guplapdwhs. 
Hittinard? 
Sdrdalitei^ ^ : 
Waficfioozin? 
Gobbawurms. z 
Fishaodhboddum? 
Rydonnaboddum. 
Goddag o.z^ 

Ti^d. OK. Takideezy. 
Seejrairpwn. Gluk. ___ ___ 

(AiMressin^ tM third fishermdh): 

Wahcbooketchinfella? 

No entiendo sendr^ 

She ether guy oh the pier to talk to 

and he don't speak no EngUsh. 



Here is tiie trahslatibh, just in case you'd like to check it 
out: 



A; 

B 

A 

B 

A; 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 



Hiya Mac. 
Hello buddy. 
Been here long? 
Couple of hours. 
Gatchihg any? 
Got a few. 

(What) kind are they? 
mi carp, 
size to them? 
Gouple of pounds. 
Hitfinghard? 

Sort of light 

What are you using? 
(A) gob of worffls. 1 
Fishing on the bbttbm? 
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B 
A 
B 
A 
B 
G 



Ragbtt osL^e ^ttbm. 
(I've) Got to go. 
Too bad. OK. Take it easy. 
See you around. Good luck. 
What Me you catchingj fella? 
(Spanish for "I (don't 
understand. ") 
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Intonation 



What Is Intenatlon? 

Like rhythm^ intonation in English contributes to 
the structure and interpretation of information in 
speech. Whereas ranteMtit^ syllahle lei^^ is the basis 
of rhythm, ivariations in pitoh^ye^form to intonation. 
Rises and falls in pitcb are similar to those in music; 
in fict, mtonation has been described as the melody of 
speech. These piteh rises and fallSi when they serve to 
make something stand dUfcas important, are referred to 
98 accent herei fQllowingJBblihge^ (1981). While accent 
is an elementefitttdnation^^it is at the same time an el- 
ement of T5iyffim because it also affects syllable lengths 
Thus it is only for the «onyenience of discussion that 
rhythm and intonatidn have beeh_separated. Activities 
described a^ Jthe end of this chapter enable students 
ultimately to focus on both. 

intonation makes words stand out Ji^y creatirig peaks 
and valleys with piteh. Accenting a syllable with a high 
or a low pitih^ eompared with the pitch on the sur- 
rdUndirig syllables, makes both the syllable and the 
word it is in more noticeable. This capability prd5?ides a 
speaker with a way to highlight certain informatioh,^^be- 
cause of its newness^ inforanativehess, or interest, and 
backgrdUhdihg ether infirmation, beca of its re- 
duhdaney, lesser importance, or lack of interests While 
speakers can choose which words td accent, English 

eg 
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has a preference for peaks prominence at the begin- 
nings and endjs of independent clauses, resulting in an 
intdiiatidii contour that looks like a suspension bridge: 



na 0 





"v^oh siatces 'voris st^n^ 











The peak at the bejpnning serves as an attention-getter, 
and the one at the end has the effect of a punch, sug- 
gests Bolinger 098iL What km^ ac- 
<^nt8 tend to fall on? There seems to be^Jt hieraitliy wttii 
hbmis at top, follbwedby ve3>ft; at the bottom are Sie 
{unction words: prepositions, pronouns, conjunctions, 
and articles. 

I^nnative speaker^ who are Unfamiliar with ^ 
way Eh^sh iises pitch will bfteiL apply their native lah^ 
guage rules tc EngliBh, For example, in Tagalog, a 
wox^i is emphasized shifting its stressed syllable and 
lengthening the Mwly 

rule being appliedJn Ihefillbwing^ s^tementixtade by a 
Klipihb ^bngr^smanr^^^ aMENBm^i io an 

aM^Bment to an amendMENT (Dacanay & Bowen, 
1963). The stressed syllable^ normally on the second 
pliable of amendmenly is shifts by the Filipino speaker 
to the thiridLsyllable 4^1^ 8^^ imrepre- 
senfedmbapital Iettere);^If hia mtehtw^^ to emphasize 
the last amendment, it would be missed by the English 
speaker^ who would expect the pitch to be most promi- 
nent bii the Jecbhd syllable of the thiri ctmei^weii?. 
Ju&ii& speakers bf bther languages bften apply native 
language intonation rules to English, English spes^ers 
apprciaching another language are likely to expect in«^ 
tbnatim to operated tJ^^^ in Eng- 

lish, ieamers^ br Geimah^ for example^ may be sur^ 
prised to Hnd that the function of intonation in English 
to express shades of feelings is carried out in Geman 
by modal particles^ such as c?ocft and :eJw;a (Schu^^ 
1972). Another reason why nbhnative speakers* ac- 
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rentual pattern may differ frdm that of Eng^^^^ 
they .may t to approximate the patterns o£ Snglish. 
Consider Uua^^im^e: Torughi we are going to sing a 
program of German SONGS, Frenichr SONGS^ and 
SOiV^GS (example fttjm Davis^ 1981), the speaker 
may have known that English Uses stress but hot how to 

chodBe the woi^ tb_8ti^e88. 

Hbw^^ we teach learners to use intonation in Eng- 
lish? Some simple rules have been formulated, which 
have been helpfld for learners at tiie begm^ 
However, as tiiey process ^eyond ihis stage ahd_ en- 
comter authentic ^peM^ that theae 

z^es e^mdtbe^x^^ Take, for example^ 

the mle ^t icft-questions are spoken with a terminal 
rising-falling intonation, as in: 

Whafs for ^^^^ 

Thia rale implies that ho other intonation pattern can 
be used with these types of questions, yet a rising 
intonation as in: 

Whafs for home "^"^ 

is ^Isb possible and may be preferable in certain con- 
texts, such as when the speaker wishes to appear non- 
chalant Clearly, a desmption of Jn^ solely 
on grammatical Jtzit^ure gve learners suffi- 

cient infomaMon to discover what differences in intona- 
tion can mean. 

A well-known rule states that the first member of a 
compound noun receives the stress^ as in: SUBway, 
SmEET£ar, HOMEwork, mAeKboard, CAbte car, and 
PJ^^J^ butter. rule is descriptive, it requires 
elaboration. F^st of all, some noun compounds do^ i^^ 
conform with this rule and receim^ second 
member.LConsider these examplesirom Bolihger <1965): 
Zeradft /sET^cs (compare with LEmon drops) and hotel 
ga^GE (compare witii hoTEL mom) md pdpuLAf 
DENsity, in which both noUns arei stressed. Secondly, 
some noun compounds ire atr^^ and accented and 
sc^e are stresae^ For example^ con- 

sider the following sentences: 
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1^ (A Mudeni to the teacher, where blackboard is the 
word): 



I can't see the BLACI^bard very well from here; 



2. (A teacher to the Janitor, where cleaning is the 
focus word): 



The blackboard heeds CtEANihg. 



In sentence (1), bUickboard is accented^ so accent and 
stress coincide. The first syllable is pronotincM with 
either a high ir low pitdi jmd ia^i^^ lehgthehexi. In 
sentence^f2)^_6/dcS6oarc? is hot accented. The first sylla- 
ble is^ sti^ssed, but in this case there is no accompany- 
ing change in pitchy only a lengthening of the syllable. 

Another familiar rule applies to noun phrMes c 
posBd if ah adjective and a houh^ where the noun, being 
more impor^ht^ will be accented as in: clean SHIRT, 
]ast CARS, hot poT^io. However, counterexamples can 
again be fotmd to confuse the issue; compare the three 
phrases just cited MthzTEE shirt, FAST jmssXth^^ 
of ±he bus pass offered by the San Francisco bus com- 
pany), and- ffDrSo^: Consider also_ these examples 
from Bolinger (1965): a lean and HUNGry look; LEgal 
pr<^mdn vers^ ^at heeds to be 

added to the generalization + noun 

phrases is that as these phrases become more like 
nouns, they take on characteristics of nouns. 

As with the noun compounds discuased e 
these phrases alsiQ heedMbe^e^^ context of 

sehtehceiSL to see hb^ accent affects intonation contours. 
Suppose two photographers are discussing the type of 
model they think would sell to advertisers: 



=- - lA. Some magazihes like to feature the lean and 
HUNGiy look. 

B. the lean and hungry look won't LAST. 

Notice that t^^^^^ lean and hungry look is in a 

position favored to be accentedi and the accent does oc- 
cur on the stfessable syllable of hungry. However, in B's 
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respanse^ since the idea of lean and hungry is no longer 
iievt information, it cam^^ acwnt^ even though it is 
at the begimiing the also ftivored 

to be accented. The idea bf JJie tedk'^ 
the piece of information tiiat is new or important, so last 
is the wojrti that is accented. 

The atresa patterns af c^ are vul- 

nerable to fit number of iiffltiences^is the history of the 
phrase scouts will iUustrate^ WhcS tiie phrMe first 
appeaisd^ it could be pronounced BDY stouts or boy 
SCOUTS, like boy KING and student PRINCE. Then the 
scouts became mstitutibnaliz^ of scouts 

faded from folklore^ the scouts weii orjphized and 
called GIRL scouts to contrast with BGF scoute These 
developments, along with the analog? of forestress in 
otiber Aoun cempbiiSjSj^ aU fi^ in the fbssilization of 
the accent on boy. Thiis^ tfe stbiy of stress is not as 
simple and straightforward as^it m^ht ap^^ 

ThMe examples suggest that it is insufHcient to 
teach studiBhB tiie conventions of noun and verb stress 
rules alone. Studehts^eed^ determine 
what is considered common and r^undant,^ fiind w^ 
is unusual and new. This knowledge can be applied 
more brMdly than to just nouns and v^rbs. In a con- 
versation, studehte need to learn how to acknowledge 
information given oy their interldcutdr in their re- 
sponses. Otherwise, they will appear to be paiTotcihg 
l^eir cdnvereational paito or ignoring what was said. 
Tak^ for example this interchange between 

a nohnative spefiiker and a supermarket clerk at the end 
of a sales transaction: 



Gle:*: THANK you. 
NNS: THANK you. 

An interchange between native speakers would tran- 
spire in this fashion: 

Clerk: THANK you. 
NS: Thank YOU. 

Repeating the samtx accent patteni hafr the effect of 
seeming repetitive. In the second interchfilhge, an ac- 
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®nt on aamowledges that the clerk has tKanked 
thfs customer^ w&o is returning the thanks. Thenext ex- 
ample of the need to use intdnatien in conversational dy- 
namics comes from an ohsersatibn of students reenact^ 
ing a dialogue from a textbook. 

Student ft: What are you SfUDying? 
Student B: BUSiness. And what aBGUT you? 

By not accenting student B fails to make the cdii- 
neitMn wite student ft's question and instead Js asking 
a different, unrelated question on the order of Teii me 
about yourseif." 

In addition to structurihg the way information is 
transferred from speaker to speaker, intonation cues 
listeners to the de^ee to which speakers may Be wh- 
tooHmg or revealing their emotions, upward jump 
m pitch suggests that there is ho restraint, while a 
downward jump suggests that there is. Consider this 
ejample from Bblinger (1972). Someone asks, "Why is it 
that you^e willing to do business with Mary but not 
with me?" and the response is: 

tr 

Mary I can ^ s ^ 

Mai^ is^not accented tb^void being insultingly explicit 
|bout the contrast between Mar^f and you, as in the 
following: 



ry I can u g 



t. 



ft terminal falling intonation signals conclusiveness' 
the deeper the fall, the more conclusive the speaker is 
In: 



A^soi^tej^ 



fee speaker is not asking the Ustener for acceptance but 
18 simply making a conclusive statement. Kepeated 
accents in a sequence of single words create greater 
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emphasis in a sentence than one with only two accents: 



ab lute pos 
I so ly tive wo 

i ly n't 

These generalizations of are descriptiyely 

powerful, but they are not suffidently detailed 
prehensiye to equip a nonnative speaker with rules that 
can be appliM in evej^^ The most productive 

approach teaching in tiierefere, ti provide 

speech samj^les that iUustr^^ dynamics bf mtbha- 
tion and to teach students how to perceive them. The 
remainder of this chapter exemplifies ways to achieve 
these two objective^ : _ z 

In order for Btudente td le^^ ihtohatiiDh 
and begin to explore its functions, they need to start by 
learning to differentiate rising from falling pitch. 



T€ ashing Students 
to Hear Pitch Changes 



Before beginning intonation work, some prelim^ 
inai^ exercises to focus students' attention fm pitch are 
necessary because most people^ native BpMkers of Eng- 
lish ihcluded,v are^nbt accustomed to nbtieirig^pit^h in 
language. The simplest task is to have students li^^^ 
for the direction of pitch change in word-final position: 
rising Of falHng. T^ exercise that follows, created 
by Allen (1971), serves this purpose. 

ixereises 

Listening for Pitch Changes Exercise No. 1 

Record the followihg conversation and play it for the 
students. Establish the participantSi the setting and the 
event by asking the students to guess who and what they 
are. 



TEACHING PRONUNCIATION 
ConversatidiiA 



He: Ready? 7 
She: No. \ 
He: SOiy? V ^ 
She: I^oBlems. \ 
He: Problems? / 
S&e: Yes. "s 
He: What? ^ 
She: Babysitter. ^ 

The ^ical scenario that Jtsdents c^^^ with is as 
follows: A husbahditiiwife are preparing to go out to a 
party^or to darner, but the babysitter has just phoned to 
say she could not make it^ and so now they ^y hot be 
able to go out after all. Another scenario ^p^ 
that a young man has jjome to pick up his date, but she 
cannot go Jiecause the Bal^itter didn't show up, so she 
would have to stay home to babysit 

After the studente have figured out what is going on, 
you can then play ttie convereation again. This time put 
the transcript of the cdnveraation on the board or ah 
overhead projector and ask the students to try to deter- 
mine for each utterance whether the^speaker's voice 
en^ with a rising or a falling pit^. Students will be 
confused at first, zespeeially with Tamng intonation on 
monosyllabic words; some students will identi^ these 
^ rising. Braw arrows next to each utterance and play 
the _conversation once more. To isolate pitch from the 
words, you can use a kazoo, whiai can be purchased at 
a toy store (see Gilbert, 1978). By humming into it, you 
can demonstrate rising and falling piteh^» the amuse- 
ment^nd illumination of your students. If your budget 
allows it, buy a kazoo for each student so tiiey can all tnr 
it for themselves. 

Ask J;he students to explain what each utterance 
means. Then point out that a change in pitch can indi- 
cate a change in meaning. fieacEy? with a rising pitch 
means, Are ym ready! but Bcaay with a falling pitch 
means l amm^^^hy'i yRm. a felling pitch means / 
want a specific answer to my question^ while Why? with 
a rising piteh might mean J want a spemfic answer to 
my question but I don't want to sound too imisient. 
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Ustenlng for Pitch Ghanges Exercise No. 2 

List the following worda on t&e board. Make yiom* 
own list and mark the words for either a rise or fall in 
pltdi^ EeM tkem^ fit fit time as marked and ask 
students point up tf they liear fit rise in pitch^^owii if 
they hear a fail. GonfiiTO or infom their xesp^ 
marking the words on the board with an arrow pointing 
up or down. 



ready 
problems 

bfitbysitter 
ready 
problems 
yes 



no 

yes 
no 

yes 

5S 



why 



Have the students prfi^ndunce each 
(3ieckihg for the fiipprdprifitte rise or fall in pitch 



you, 



Rising ahcJ Falling Pitch Exercise No. 1 

Bmde ffie students^ into pai^^ 
conversation. Additional practice dialogues are provi- 
ded here. Make up more for your particular students. 
Fbllow the prdcedure descn^ first conver- 

satibn, miifcing sure stMehts know or liave 
idea of who is spesikingj what t^^^ drcumstan^^ are, 
and what roles the speakers have in relation to one 
another. 



Conversation B Conversation C 

A: Single? A: Good? 

B: Double* B: Delicious* 



A: Double? 



A: More? 



Conversation D 

A: Locked? 

B: Locked. 
ArlQsy? 



6* ITjACHSKGPRdNUNeiAllON 
B: Yes. B: Please. B: Key? 

A: Cone? A: Key; 

^' Gup. B: Oh-oh. 

Rising and Falling Pitch Exercise No. 2 

^^ ^T^is next exercise, a yariatibh oh the previous one 
was^created by Epstein £1983). Pair up students and^v6 
e|ch pair an index eard with t6e following instructions: 
This cbjiversation is out of order. Rearrange the 
sentehces in the correct order on a sepiarate piece oF 
paper and mark the pitch as risihf7« or falling >i ." 

Here are some sample scrambled conversations. 
Xpu can make up more of your own. try unscrambling 
them yourself; some of them are not as easy as they 
appear. 

ConversatidQ #1 Cbnvereation #2 Cdnvereatib& #3 

Sure. - Apple? Five 

Cupofcbfree? Starved. Please 

Milk? Thanks. Nonsmoking? 

Pardon? Hungry? Reservations? 

Black, jplease. Sure? This way 

Coffee? Take it. How many? 

Bhce the studeius have unscramble^ the phrases and 
marked the pitch patterns, give them time to practice 
The^ ask each pair to put their conversation on the 
toard, explain the situation and perfdrm it for the class; 
ether students can cpfflmeni bh the arrahgemeht and 
propose other possibilities^ The whole class can practice 
the final versions of each conversation. 



Using Pitch 

to Separate Phrases ah^ Glauses 

Besides the use of pauses to separate thought 
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daries. The arrows marked in the following texts show 
where there should be a slight rise in pitch. Ask the 
students to practice in nairs with the partners checking 
for these nses. 

1. The three ages of man are:/ youth^ middle age^ 
arid "my how wonderful you ldok!"/\ 

2. Puccini's opera "Turandot" requires three 
tlimgs:/ big, thrilling voices^ visual spectacl^/ and 
orchestral sweep.^ 

3. People are said to thinky pl&yi/ and work at their 
bes^ when the 24-hour temperatures/ average between 
63 arid 73 degrees Fahferiheitjr' 

Ari iritrbductbiy phrase or clause begiris each of the 
riext set orseriterices.^ These^are sit d the rest of 

each sentence by a rise-Fall-rise pitch pattern. 

\, Iri niiiio^^ ^drivirig arburid the hbuse in low 

gear/ is said to cure a family member's illness. 

2. In North Carolinay if the first bird seen on New 
Year's morning is flying high,/ there will be good 
health during the year J 

3. If you break a mirror^ then you will have seven 
years' bad luck/unless you throw the broken pieces into 
a mbvirig streani./ 

4. If ybu spill^salt,/ then ybu will have bad luck,/ 
unless you throw some over your left shoulder./ 



Iri^ the final jset bf serilerices, descriptive clauses 
come between the subject arid tJie ve3>. The rise-fall-rise 
pitch pattern identifies the beginning and the end of 
these clauses^ which contain information of secondaiy 
impbrtarice. 

1. Folk beliefs and superstitions^/ which are found 
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among people ail over the a socially 
acceptable way for people to deal openly/ with 
frightening things that are not within iheir control./ 

2, Alan Dundes/ who teaches folklore at the Uni- 
versity of ealifomia, Berkeley^ says that "it is a ierious 
sulgect that deals witli the essence of life."/ 

3. Scholars at the University of ealifomia at Los 
Ahgetes^ who are compiling an encyclopedia of Ameri- 
can superstitions and popular beliefsV have hear ly one 
million entries./ 

Focus, Prominence, and Contrast 

^ finglish uses -litch to si^al the relative importance 
of elements in discourse. Bolinger has described this 
anction as highlighting information with high pitch 
and casting in shadiQw therest of the information (cited 
m Laddi 1980J. Words are made prominent 1^ singling 
out the stressed syllable of that word, raising or lower- 
ing its^pitch from a relatively Constant pitch line, and as 
a result drawing attention to Jhat point. This property 
also provides speakers witii a device that can be used t& 
emphasize an idea, as well as to show contrast between 



Exercises 

Foetjs, Prominence, and Contrast Exercise No. 1 

_ This exercise illustrates how pitch and syJlabte 
lengt^ woA together to "put the spotlight" on ihforina- 
tifflLthatis new, leaving in shadow wha^ is hot new ^r 
redundant. The first cbnversatibh is from Allen (1971V 
the rest follow the same model. 

_ The accented syllables have been marked wtth a 
large, clear circle, indicating length and also the posi- 
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tion w&ere a change in pitch will occur. Record these 
conversations for playback in class or read them your- 
self. The advantage of recditiing them is thkt you can 
u^e two difi^rent voices xiirder^to ma&e^it sound Uk a 
converaation. In addition, ^ach playing will be uniform. 
(Reading the same text consistently with the same in- 
tpnation eich time is difficulty but can be done with 
prai^lce^) Discuss^ wi^ ti^e class the reasbhs for high- 
Kiting^ tte wb^^ conversation. Then give 
students a chance to practice taking both parts in each 
conversation. 

A : I've lost an iUnbf alia. 
Br A lady's umbrella? 

A: Yes. A lady's umbrella with stars on it. Green 
stars. 



A: It's cold today. 
B: It's not cold. 

A^ It is cbldL^ :^ 
B: It isn'i^vciycold: 
A: It seems very cold. 

Notice _that _in B's respcn^e^ can he 

said with either a rising or a felling pitch. A rising 
pitch would sound more contradictoiy than c fall ig 



Ask the students to decide which words should be 
highlighted in the liext conversation. 

Conversatioii C 

A: Let's go ca> for diriher toiiight. 
B: O.K. What would you like tc eat? 
A: How aiwut Arabic foo^^ ^ l l ... 

B: I know a good jrestaurani^^ Avenue. It's 
inexpensive aiic not far from here. 



TEACHING PRONUNGIAllGN 



A_numl)er of systems have^B^ to represent 

tiie rise ah(i fall in pitcfi, among them lines^ musical 
notations, and rearranging the letters on the page to 
correspond with the pitch direction. Df tiiese me£fiods, 
the last seems to he the^ easiest for students, and 
teachers, to understand. Try reading these: 

CoiivereatioaA: 

A: I've lost an urn la. 
B: A lady's umbrella? 
Y 

A: ®8. A lady's umbrella with stars 0^ it. 
^'■^^^ stars. 



CDnversatioii B: 



A: It's cold today. 



B: It's not cold. 
A: It is cold. 



B: It isn't ygj^ cold. 
A: It seems veiycold. 



Focus, Prominenee, and c-ntrast Exercise No. 2 

Record these sentences to shew inlbiroative- 
ness or redundancy principle works with accents on 
honh compounds. When they refer to new infdrmatibni 
^e accent falls on the first noun, but whentiiey contam 
old information, the accent moves to a point of new 
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fbcu&^ Ailer students have studied these noun com- 
pounds in accented and imaccented positions^ ask them 
to read these sentences. The capital letters ideriti^^ 
syllables that that are aicented^ The circles serve as 
rexnindert teat thefi^ 8^^^^ be long, ^ere 

drcIes andL capitalized^ words coincide, students should 
make an effort to lengthen the syllables and raise the 
pitch over these syllables. 

1. (an excerpt from a weather report): A HEAT wave 
hit tiie area yesterday. . . . „ 
- The heat wave sent record crowds to the areas 
PARKS. 



2. A: What are you looking for? 
B: My CHECKbook. 

A: The only checkbook on the desk is MINE. 



3. (TmL fiiends hnve just gotten into d ear.) 
r'c Yxja have to put on your SEATbelt. 
B: Must I? I HATE wearing seatbelts. 
A: rm afraid it^s the LAW. 



Greate more xrbhtexts of your own like these. They're not 
difficult to do. When you start looking, youll find noun 
compoimds everywhere. 



Foeus, Preminenee, and Gontrast Exercise No. 3 



Cartoons and magazine ads are ricfe soixrces of 
examples of accent used to show contrast. If they ^re in 
black and white, they can be easily made into trans- 
parencies and prcgected for the whole <:la&g to look at 
arid work bri tdpther. Students can Ibb^ 
disciiss what the^sltuatibh is^ then decide how to mark 
and read the sentence(s). The following examples are 
already marked. 



I. (Thjs cat Garfield and his human compdhioh Jbh 
ar^ on their hands and knees observing an army of 
ants.) 
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Jon: There must be MILLibhs of ants down 
there, I wonder iibw yoa tell the differ- 
- - : : ence between BOY ants and GIRL ants. 
Garfield: I guesa THEY didn t have any trouble figur- 
iiig it out. 

Because the two chM^ ants, they 

would not ac^rit ante because it is not a new idea. The 
foctts of attention is on the numbers. Tht secDiid 
sentence illustrates how accent is iSed to Mibw cbh^ 
between boy ants and girLdhifc Tlie acce^ they in 
the final sentence rdates Garfield's statement to Jon's^ 
implying that even though Jon couldn't figure out the 
difference, the ants could. 

2. (Mrs. Lockkorh opened a gifi given ic her by 
her husband.) I said MINK coat, not PINK coat. 



In a noncontrastive statement^ such as My husband 
bought me a pink COAT, the accent wMld be on coai, 
the favoredLWOTd for accent in i favored position for 
accents Sliiflihg the accent to pink, therefore^ calls 
attehtibh to it 



3. (A teacher is Manding at the bldckbnard with a 
siut^hl who Jms mntteny Now suppose you give 

us the answer withOUT inflation. 



Recall that prepositions are at the bbttbra of ihe hierar- 
chy of accentablewbjrds;^^ a result, accenting preposi- 
tions call attehtibh to them. 

4. (A iittfe boy is sad because his neighbor and good 
friend Law^f rwe has moved.) 

z Bby: Lawrence is gohe^ isn't heV 
Mother: Yes, they left eariy this mbmih^^ : 

Boy: I just saw their hbu8e--it's empty. Mom, how 
long will T feel empty, too? 



Uhless pronouns appear at the beginnings of sehtencefi, 
they are also at the bottom of the hierarih}^ of accehte^^^ 
words. Thus, accenting them calls attention to them. 
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Cbarlie Brown: I want ta be liked for mySELF, I don't 
want to be liked because I know the 
right PEdple. I want to be liked for 
ME. 
Lucy: WHO? 

The same comment made about item No. 4 applies here. 

Summary Exercises 

These exercises provide students with an opportu- 
nity to review the_ principles of 
fought ^^ups^Xnsing tiie ends of phrases to 

mark thought groups, (c) accents to highlij^t, focus or 
contrast information^ (d) the use of low pitch to play 
downiinfomatio^ that haye built-in rea* 

sons for rehearsaisj-teUihg jokes iin^ ahecdotesi per? 
foiling scenes &dm^ plays; filming a commercial of 
news broadcast; giving a formal presentation. Follow*^ 
ing are suggestions for each of these. 



^ A. Beconi^e foHbw^^ Th^ first set w 

of shorter texts than the second. Before plasniig them, 
ask the students to mark: (a) where they think the 
paUies should go and (2) which 
highlighted. Students-^ then^ ^he^ tiie&„ guesses 
against the recorded version. Discuss their choices and 
help them puzzle out their questions. A o^py of these 
texts marked for intonation is in Appendix B. 

1. The teacher asked a student^ "John^ nam two 
pronouns." John, who suddenly woke up, said, "Who, 
me?' 



The teacher 8ffld^"Tbday^^^ will review bur 
tenses. Nbw,^ if I say, 1 fimt beautift what tense is it?" 
A student replied, "Obviously the past tense." 

3. A drunk walked up to a man and asked, "What 
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time is it?" llie man said, TO 11 o^clQck - The drunk 
said, "I jcaust be^bing o-azy. AH day long I keep getting 
diff^eht answers." 

4, "We have eveiything on the menu tbday^ sir," the 
waiter said "So I see," said the customer. "May 1 have 
a clean one?" 

5. A woman was standing on a railfoad platforai 
and overheard a man askiiig for a muiid- trip ticket. 'To 
where?" asked the ticket agent. "To here, of course," 
repliisd the man. 



6. "Those people upstairs are yery anndying,^" 
complained the Mnaiit. "Last night they stomped and 
banged oh tht floor uiitil midnight J" "Sid they wake 
you?" asked the landlord. "No," replied the tenant. 
"Luckily, I was playing my tuba." 

Examine the iollb^^ In teHing the 

aheidbte, which words would be important for your 
listeners to hear and understand? In a small ^r^iip, 
discuss which words these might be and underline 
them. <yieck your guesses^ with yiuf teachen Then 
mark the atressei syllable of words tiiat have more than 
brie syllable. Next, mark the phrase boundaries. Mark 
all of the syllables for lengthy using the system of db±s 
and circles. (Advanced studenta can 4lsb maii in^ 
tonatien lines;^ or they can practice reading the texts 
according to the 1^^^ been marked in Ap- 

pehdixBO i^actice telling this anecdote. Each person in 
your group should say one phrase; the ne^xt pers^^ 
would then continue with the Take turns 

in ttois fashion until This turn- 

taking system is called a round robin. 



A businessman went to a psychiatrist and Jaid, 
"Poctor^ I don't knbw^ what'fi wrong w^^ me. Nobody 
wants to talk tb jne. My^ employees don't talk to me; my 
children don't talk to me; my wife doesn't talk to me. 
Why is it that nobody wants to talk to me?" The 
psychiatrist's response was, "Next!" 
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Each group will receive a different aneedate. Fbllew tiie 
same procedure mtfe this anecdi^^ yon did with tfee 
^ample. :^er yott have practiced telling the anecdote 
in a round robin, tell it to the rest of the class. 

1. A trayeler stopped at a histonc fiotel and re^ 
quested the rates Jor a smgle room; "A room on the first 
floor is $160^ on the second floor $80, and on the third 
fteor $60," replied the desk clerk. The traveler thought a 
bit, said thank you and turned to go. "Dbii't ybu like bur 
hotel?" asked the^lerfc "Bh, it's beautiful," said the 
traveler. "It just isn't tall enough." 

2. Three men were in a hbspita^l waiting rbbm when 
a nurse rushed iii and Mid to the fiist mahi "Sir, ybu're 
the fatliet^bf twins." "That's a coincidence," he said. 
"I'm a member of the Minnesota Twins." 

L^ter, the nurse returned and said to the seeehd 
man^ '"Sir, jrou're the father of tnpletsr "Another 
cbihcidenee!" the second man said, "I'm with the 3M 
Gbmpahyl" ^ 

The third man jumped to his feet^ grabbed his hat 
and said, "I'm getting out of here. I work for 7 Up!" 

3. ^ We take the bus to school evei^ day, and every 
mbfhihg as soon as the bus reaches the campus^ 
everybody rushes to get off. One day^ one of the first 
students to get bff suddenly turned around and tried to 
get back on* He wM ihavlhg i hard Ume an started 
shbUting^"My lunch! Myjuhch!" A voice from the back 
bf the bus answered, "It was delicious!" 

4. The wife of a forei^ graduate students 
speak a wbrd of Ehglislrahd so was tem^ time 
&e telephone rang when her husband was not at home. 
He taught her to say, "Mr. Montoya is not at home." But 
this didn't help much because ±he caller usually 
continued talking. He then taught ber to add, "He will 
be back ^s afternoon.'!^ Her problem was rtlU unsolved 
because callers sometimes left messages she couldn't 
understand. Finally, the couple figured but a sbJutioh. 
When the phone rang, Mrs^ Mohtbya :ah8wered^''Mr. 
Montbya is nbt at home. Ke will be back this aftemobh. 
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This is a recording." 



II 5. :A_ Mend of 011^^ a plumber recently to 

fix_i broken faucet Tfie job didn't take long. When he 
pnished, he gave her the bill. When she saw what hie 
charged her for five minutes of wdrkj she jshoc^^ 
-Tour^zprices fire very hi^. aren't fey^^^^^ 
him^"D6 you know tiie^bctor costs less than this when 
he^akes a house call?" "I know," answered the 
plumber. "I was a doctor until I was lucky enough to 
find this job a few months ago." 



B-The Browns recently moved into a new house. 
One Saturday^ the father took his car out of the garage 
and was washing it when a neighbor came by; T 
neighbor stopped and comment^ "3^ats a nice car. Is 
it yours?" "Sometimes," the father answered. The 
neighbor was surprised. "Sometimes?" he said. "What 
do you mean?" "Well," the father answeigd^ "when 
fcere's a piuiyi it belongs to my daughteSl^alen there's 
a football game^ it belongs to my son. ^en I've washed 
fee Cfff andit lbokiS really nire^ clean, it belongs to 
my wife. And when it needs gas, it's mine." 

7. A doctor had afti elderly pMient,^5^ 
who had to be hospitalized. Oh fee first morning, he 
went to^^see Mr. Peterson ^ a said, "Mr. Peterson^ 
ydu're going to get some injections and then you'l] feel 
much better. A nurse will come and give ydii the first 
one feis nH)niing and then get ihother bhe^ this 
evening.'' A few minu^ a young nurse came to 

MTi Petereon!s bed and said to him, "I'm going to gi^a 
you the firet iigection now^ Mr. I^terBon, Where^ you 
want it?" Mr. Petersdjdi was si^ the 
nurse for a mbjnent and the^ ever let 

me ii^bbsebe&re. Are you really going to let me choose 
now?" "Yes, Mr. Peterson," the nurse answered im- 
patiently. ''Where de you want it?""Well, feen," Mr. 
Peterson answered with a smile, "I want it in your left 
arm, please." 

Many of feese anecdotes come from 20 years bf 
Reader's Digest 
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C. s?; S4?ar8ing and performing «cerpts from 
careMly sel^ected dramatic works is another way to 
review rhythm arid intonation and to develop the 
studenteV sense drhcw ihese features are 5l3)toited to 
communicate meaning; To be air effective exercise^ it is 
important that students understand the drama, 
whetiier it is a play or a screenplay. Seeing it performed 
in a theatiar or bils^a^en tN^ it 
is an essential prelfininMy step> The objective here is 
not to put on a peiTormance but to give students a 
cojitext within which to explore the mechanisms of 
rliythm and intonation. The involvement that an 
interesting^ play w ejijpnder also fuels 

students' motivation to fooxs oh flij^teo^^d intonation, 
making this pr^ect well worth the effort. If possible, 
>ridedtape the perh)rman^ so that students have a 
Mnccete pai tfi w^^ and will be able to view 

and evaluate theiivbwh effoi^ —_- i 

In choosing play s^ look for ones that have diald^e 
that students can underateind and potentially use. Pind 
8ceii€» that invdl^^^^^ that the students 

wbj^ hot embarrasMd^fe pl^^^^ The dislo^e for each 
character should be balanced^ so ^t one character is 
not doing all the talking. In tiiis way, the clasacan^e 
dividedr into pairs with eveiy pair working on the same 
scenfe This^allbws eveiyo^ to ar > f ^ the same text for 
rhytSm and ihtohatibiL aii^-tb e : i-.. the attempts to 
exploit them in tiieur jpeiiorma^^^ foUbwihg plays 

fit these criteria and are tried and true: 



"Ah, Wilderness" by Eugene Q'NeilU 
"Arsenic and Old Lace" by Joseph Kesselrihg; 
"I Eeffiember Mama" by John van Druten; 
"Our Town" by Thornton Wilder; and 
"Dial 'M* for Murder" by Frederick Khdtt. 

Gbpiefr of these jlays can be ordered from the Drama 
Book Sbbp, 150 W; f^rid St., New Ybrk^ NY 10019. For 
other play suggestions, cbhsult Richard Via's English 
in Three Acts. 

D, The final suggestion for a review activity is to 
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have 8t«aeftts prepare a 3-5 minute presentation in 
smtmg, but in a spoken style. Tins presentation will be 
recorded 80 that botH you and the student Jaii 
parfaapate in its evaluafaon. Students should be told at 
the begmnmg that this assignment will jculmihate the 
coura^ it provides a cenerete^bal ibr them to work 
toward and helps to miitivate them to develop the 
clearest pfonaiiciatibnjhey can Following is a sur- 
ges^ procedure for carrying out this final activity. 
^^ Fir^ edit the students* text for grammar. Then ask 
the students to mark the text for the following: 

• thought groups; 

« key words to be highlighted; 

• key _word8 that should be linked (for examble 
words that eiriLm s); ^ * 

• key words* syllable lengthi 

• intonation at the ends of phrases, clauses, lists- 
and ' 

• adje_ctive clauses (practice saying them with low 



Have students practice their presentatibhs using the 
read-and rlook-up method (as described oh j,. 00) Then 
have_them record the presentation on tape at home to 
turn in, or make the presentafion in class and record it 
simultaneously. The latter choice is preferable since 
tru|^eommunication requires an audience that offers 
feedback that would not be available otiierwise. 

Goheluding Remarks 

_ This monograph should serve as a guide for 
teachers in assessing the pronunciation needs^ of their 
students and^m planning an appropriate instructional 
programTor them. The emphasis here has been on the 
major elements of spoken English that affect com- 
mumcative ^effectiveness the most: rhythm and ih- 
gnation^ Individnal sounds have been treated only inso- 
far as they relate to rhythm and intohatioh. Although 
much_of rhythm and intonation remains undescribed 
here, the approach to teachmg pronunciation advocated 
here has not relied on a comprehensive description; 
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rather^ the focus has been on providing ' • a ners with 
ttoe perceptive skills^ a^^ sufficient data w;th which to 
discover aspe^cts bfi the system on their own. For 
teachers new^to teachi^ pronunciation ffiis process is 
likely to be one that they will share with their students. 
May it be a rich and rewarding process for all 
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Appendix A 

peeeH Diagnoifie 
GHickillt 



1. '" c ti^^ . groups are difficult to identify; pauses 
.c<;uz uttViV^^n almost eveiy word, instead of groups 
of words. 



2. Rhythm distorted because of little or no linking. 

3. No differentiation of syllable length. 

4. Reduced vowels are pronounced as full vowels. 

5. Vowels before voiced consonants are hot length- 
ened. 



6. Words in phrasea are ^ no word can 

be singled out as most prominent. 



7. The V. .'ong word is accented in sentences. 

8. Stress is oh the wrong syllable of polysyllabic words 

9. Syllables are deleted from some words. 
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10; Vowel deleted fi-om syllables. 

11. Consorjant deleted from syllables. 

12. Vowel inserted into syllable: 

13. Consonant inserted into syllable. 

14. Wrong ^vbrd accented in sentences. 

15. Tno :v accented words in sentence. 

16. A pitch was used instead of a fall. 

17. A fall in pitch was used instead of a rise. 
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lampie texts Marked 
for iiitoHatlsh 



hitonation can be sliowa by an-anging the letters to 
cortesporid with a rise or fall in pitch as in the following 
example. 

1. the^®^ Cher asked a student,/ Joh"/ name ^wo 
pro • iahs/ 



Jo 



h"/ who suddenly woke n^^ ^^'^ ^'&o/ 



Alternatively^ tbe rises aid faUs eati be irx^i a.^^^^ with 
horizontal and vertieaLl lines as the Following examples 
illustrate. Qf (Course, other choices of accents and pitch 
patterns arejpossible, but what is importarit is that the 
mariting system represent what the students actually 
hear. In order to use this system, teachers will heed to 
spend time learning it^ so that they can read the 
sentences in the same way each tim;;. 



1. TheTteajg her asked a s tudent. "Jo^i^ 



name /two I 



^pronouns." Jdjin, who^aaHenly woke vp ^, said, "W^, 
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2. Thejtiaj ^her said , "T^oa^, wfTT j-eview otir 
j^i^s. Now> if I Bay > 'I am J^M^ifsU wMt|Cilii^ it?" 
A^ttdehij-eplied, "Pi ously thejpiit|tense." 



3. A/drunk^^ walked upjbo a man and asfeed^ "Wtiat 
i^t^e\i8 it?" The man said , " It^s 11 o >^kJ' The drun^ 
^aid, "I t must be^ ihgj crag. All ^day l ong I k^ep getting 
different infewers." 



4. " We have J e^erythihK on the meBU^oday , sir." the 
waiter said . ^_l/e^," pid tlie cttstomer; ' May I have 
aJcleanone?" 



5. A/w ^arLwas sta nding oh a rail road^latform 
and overheard a man asking for a reaha^^ap^j S^et. 'To 
^/h^gT^ asked^ the ticket agent . '|Te^/}ii^, of^ouj^rS,' 
lepliedjthe man. 



^- " Those people upstairs are very a iji^b^ ^g," 



cdmglai:-'^-; jij^ tenant , 'l^ast^ilf^t they /^omped\and 

ike 



fl)anged \on the floor until j jmi^iiight." "Bu 



i?" asked the^andlo rd. replied the tenant. 

"tiM^ily, 1 was plajrihg my|tv^a." 



_ 7.^ A/bui ^nessman wejiLlo a psyehiatnst^nd said, 
"Bog^r, I don'tjmow^what'^wrong\withme. ^hody 



wania^talk to me. My emjployiges don't talk to me; my 
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(cfail ^ren don't talk to me; inyj^iife \dbe8n't talk to r.; , . 
^y\js it that/ng |?ody wants to tal^td mM2" 
jnse was, "Wtt!" 



p sye . 

8. AJtrM^ eler stopped^ at ^~liistoric hotel and 




requested the rates for a^teii^le room. "A rnnm on the 
/^re^Soor is 



00, on the ^ e^qndj loor $80 , and oh the 
(ThirdX flobr $ 60," replied the desk clerk. The traveler 



youjiike our hotel?^ asked the clerk . '^O^it;8/6iau!^," 
said Jhe traveler . "It just isTVt j balTlenough." 



9. Three\ men were: in a hespitaf^aitihg room 
when fuau rse rushed inland said to thef 6iit]man. 
ybuj-e th e father of / t^s." '"Si;^^ cDjncidencei" he 



said. "I'm a member oLthe Mihhesota^ ^^ns." L^er. 
the nurse retu rned and said to the / se cond r .h, "Sji^ 
y bu re t h e f a ffi er oF /@;ets!" ".Pfi^er coincidence!" the 
second ma^i said . "I'm with t he a( ^Company!" The 
^^rd\man jum ^ to his feet , grabl^his hat and said . 



"?^Jettin£5i^^f^^ l\ work for 7j Q^ 



10. We take the bus M ,/^cnbi ^ ^very day and every 
tid ing as soon as the bus reaches the Rampug, 
e verybody rushes to_ge ty^ Oi ^day, one of the A t 
students to get off suf^denly/tuh^ed around and tried to 
get 



H -^ was having a/ h^\t ime and started 
/'shouSjng, "My^^JuH^ M^^iiS^'' AjilQ ^ from the bagfe 
of the bus answered^ "It was deliSous!" 
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11. THe^mfe ^ T: foreign graduate student could ( no^ 
.speaEiia word^b^ /Sn^sh ah d_sb^gag/ Ceralg ^ every time 
^le/Ql ^hone rang^hen her husband was not at /fioi^e. 
He taught he r to Bay, "Mr. Mon^a is ii yc Btj ioif^' But 
/Cfai8\ didn't help much becaxtse^he xalle^ usually 
continued / il^ng. He_^hin\ teug^ her tiladd^ "He will 
b^baclc' ^is^ftlj^ ;^^ problem was ) ^5^\ ^n3oIved 
becau s e ^Mlers-sometimes leR messages she cou ldn't 
-undeg eta^d. F^iUly, the couple figured out a sc 



When they ^dn ^raiig. Mrs. Mohtoya answered , "Mr. 
Mon^B ^ariB not at^ li^^ ^e^He will be ^ac£ ^is aftei ^fo^ 
This is a re5or&ing." 



12. AjHitid^g£fl^s_h^^ 
fix a broken ( fau^gi The job didn't tak§ /lo^g^ Wtien he 
lii^sh ed, he^gave her thej S^ When she ^awt what^he 
hadychafged \hef fur/ 5 \mihut^ bf> ^bck, she was 
shocked . " Your prices are veiy/ Hi^ a ren'tj bhey?'' she 
saidio him. " Dx)-yduJmow the jSo ^or costs le^*- than this 
^ vheh he mak gi^jj^hbuse { call? " "L^i^it jy,^' answered the 
plumber. 'l\ was_ a doctor until I was J lu ^y ehbugh tb^ 
findpiii ^ob a few months ago." 



13. The^rbwiiit r^ently me^^ ihte a hew_^ tr^^ 
^^k ^tiirday ^ the / S feerjook his cargut^of the garage 
and waa^/ waisKl n^ it when i u/ nei g^or came by . The 
neighbbr stopped and commented . 'Tfaq ^a n ice car._ |& 
it/yours?" "Somi tes ," the father answered . The 
he^'ghbor was su^^ed. " Some jEimesY ' he said 
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itjroujmei^n|" " Well^ " the father answered. "When 
thg^jjpS?!^ a belongs to my^ augB|:ifc menJhergs 
a^5o %ll game , it belflnp^to my/ sSp^ When I've j ^ashe(i\ 
fee w and it looks rea l ly nice aMj ^^^ it belongs to 
my^T^ ^^heh itneeds; ^, ifg_j^j|ie." 

14. A^^o ^r had an^erly patient , Mr. |Pel^rs&n, 
ghb had^^e l Eo ^italized . Qnjthe JfUit VmQrhing , ^ 
went to^ e e^r. Peterson a nd_said. "Mr. j^g^son, 
you're going to geicSQm e iq^B Hohs and then you'll feel 
^g&jSe^er. AjSuri ^ill come Andigive^ou the( firsF\ 
one this m orning and feen you'll get ^ i^herjngjhm 
^^"gy " A/few ^^aiPatesJater, a young r p se c^e^ 
Mr. Peterson's bed aiid said to hi^ , "I'm going to give 
yg^ie^ira ^iqjection now, Mr. Peterson. Wherej do you 
^ant\it?;' Mi-. Jete^oh was surprised . H§jiobke?)at the 



nur sejbr a moment^and^^en said, ^^N j&ody*8 everlit 
mPL^oosejefore. Are^oulreally going toilet me choose 
'*^^?" "Yetl ^^r. Peterson," j he nurse ^wered 
impatiently. lVhere\te ^ou jwantlit?" "Well^^J theh," Mt 
Peterson answered with a smilP, "I want it injf^lefl 
arm, please. '1 ^ 
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FtACHING PRONUNCIATION: Focus on English Rhythm' andvintonation 
Rita Wong 

Many teachers of English. a$ a second language are uncertain, confused, or 
frustrarSG at>cut whai rnatenals to use in teaching pronunciation and how to provide 
!h!s instructron. Despite recent chaj^qes m theory and new msights frorri imgtjistics 
research, i-tiie exists in this area ota practical nature for the classroom ^acher 

Wong, assistant director of the A.nnencan Language Institute at San rrancisco ' 
State University, offers a iearner-cent^red approach to pronunciation teachmq -with a 



spec:al focus on stress, rhythm, ana intonation. San^.pie exercises are provided as a 
st'muluS tor the creation of additional exercises designed with specific students' 
reeds in mind. 
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